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Get Bulletin J-210-C 
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Standard “Western” water gas Compare the size of the stack 
sets provide a reliable source of tee with the diameter ofthe su- 
gas. Excellent capacity and econ- perheater, the size of the charging 
omy results are being secured door with the adjacent floor 
from the sets shown above. stands. 
Standard Water Gas Sets Purifiers Complete Gas Plants 
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The illustration 
shows the Coal 
Feed Boxes and 
Gas Offtakes at 
the Stack Level. 


View of Coal Feed Boxes and Gas Offtakes 


In the Glover-West continuous carbonization system the 
boxes on top of the retorts hold two hours’ supply of coal 
and are filled by the simple operation of a hand lever. 
The speed of extraction of the coke governs the rate of 
coal passage through the heated zone. 
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Consistent Advertising Will Help Make Sales 


Others Have Proved It, Why Not Gas Companies? 


By J. B. DILLON 


My, how time does fly! 

Here we are, and one month of the new year al- 
ready passed into the great beyond, and some folks 
wondering how many more days before Christmas 
comes. 

While, of course, those who are this early figuring 
on the coming of Christmas are our little ones—God 
bless ’em—it will not be so very long ere they will be, 
like us, figuring on how to 
catch up for the money 


success in cooking, and the way to a man’s heart is 
by way of his stomach, just as much nowadays as it 
was when the maxim was first expounded. 

Don’t be afraid to go at the sale in a whole-hearted 
manner. Let your customer see that you have ex- 
plicit faith in the things you are selling and he will 
have faith in you. If you approach him in a half- 
hearted manner, he will act in kind and there will be 
no sale now nor at any 
other time, simply be- 








spent at Christmas, and 
how to purchase the nec- 
essary articles now. 

That we have not done 
a great amount of busi- 
ness the first month of the 
year should not worry us, 
because we did a very 
nice business during the 
holidays and it will re- 
quire a little time for the 
people to pay their holi- 
day bills, and until that is 
done they will be loath to 
buy. 

Yes, this may be all 
true enough, but we’ve 
got to make money re- 
gardless of all of it. 

Now you are shouting! 
That’s the kind of spirit 
that wins. We've got to 
take dares and we've got 
to keep on plugging, ad- 


—Editor. 








It is a far cry from Robinson 
Crusoe, who proved that one sale 
(no pun intended) would solve his 
problem, to selling gas appliances, 
but the lesson is there just the 
same. Mr. Dillon offers some con- 


crete suggestions that will work. 


cause a purchaser will not 
return to a store where 
such jelly-fish tactics pre- 
vail. 


Amusing Questions 


I have often been 
amused at the questions I 
have heard people put to 
a salesman, and also at 
the answers given. 

“Do you think this 
brand is as good as the 


Kokolo ?” 

“Well, I cannot say; I 
never heard of the 
Kokolo.” 


That may be a truthful 
answer, but it is not good 
business. You should 
make it your business to 
sell nothing but the best 
—as your headliner—and 














vertising, demonstrating 
and horn blowing. When- 
ever we stop these things, the people are going where 
they can get them. 

You have been told many times that the American 
people like to be amused, and it stands to reason that 
whenever we stop amusing them they will go where 
they can get amusement. 

It is not to be inferred that we must have a movie 
theater attached to our store, nor a brass band, nor 
something of like order. Nothing of the kind. We 
must amuse people by our method of selling to them. 

Tlow are we going to do that? 

Just make up your mind that in selling gas ranges, 
you are selling the best article that the market pro- 
duces, that you cannot fail to be a success, owing to 
the fact that what you offer is not only a scientific 
success, but that all users of gas ranges make a better 





then when you are asked 
such questions, your an- 
swer will unqualifiedly be, “Yes,” and you will be 
sure that you are not guilty of any misrepresentation. 
To misrepresent an article means to remove the foun- 
dation from your business and no house will stand 
without a good foundation. 

Oh, you are not bothered in this respect ; your trou- 
ble is, you cannot get the customers. 


How About Your Advertising? 


Are you advertising and are you making your ad- 
vertisements convincing to the point and purpose, or 
are you having some expert write your advertise- 
ments so that they must be read three times before 
we can get an idea of what it all means? 

I recall not a great while since, Condo, the artist, 
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showed Everett True throwing out a salesman and 
Ole Ev said something like this: 

“Now get out. Whenever you learn to talk like a 
sensible salesman and not with this paid-for jargon, 
come back and I'll do business with you.” 

Condo’s cartoon was not overdrawn, nor are my 
allusions to that kind of advertising. It is a good 
thing to let alone. That proper advertisements are 
wonderful mediums to gain what is desired, for here 
is a story that comes from the Black Hills of South 
Dakota : 


This from South Dakota 


“One of the most persistent advertisers in the his- 
tory of success was Robinson Crusoe. He knew 
what he wanted—a ship—and he put up an advertise- 
ment for one. He flung a shirt on a pole, at the top 
of his island. That, in the language of the sea, was 
plain to every seafaring man. 

“True, the circulation was small, but there was no 
other medium, and Crusoe kept at it regardless of the 
fact that he had received no inquiries for many 
moons. He changed his copy as often as he could 
afford, using one garment after another had frayed 
out, but in the end he got what he was after. 

“Suppose Crusoe had taken down that signal after 
a time and decided that advertising did not pay, 
where would he and his story be now?” 


Emulate Crusoe 


Put up your signal and keep it there. Crusoe ad- 
vertised under distressing circumstances. You have 
not even a right to be discouraged. You’ve got a 
sure thing. All you require is a little push, pep and 
progressiveness and the good ship Excellent Business 
will come to your rescue just as sure as the one came 
to Robinson, because he “Crusoe.” 

Now, then, crow, blow, but don’t pity yourself. 
The best. cure for any of us when we get in the habit 
of feeling that we need pity is a swift kick pruperly 
directed. 

Perhaps you will want a quotation from a later day. 
Well, here is one from Roger Babson, and the first of 
his that I saw for 1922: 


Quoting Roger Babson 


“It takes no little courage to go counter to the 
popular current and spend money for advertising 
when immediate returns are smaller than usual, but 
I am convinced that the man who has that foresight 
and courage will gain an advantage—a running start 
—that will carry him through the coming periods of 
improvement and prosperity. 

Nineteen-twenty-two is the year to use the reserve 
set aside during the fat years. Cut production costs 
as much as possible, but don’t skimp your selling 
appropriation during 1922. Defer expansion of plant 
until next year, but this year—increase your adver- 
tising.” 

You now have a citation from a man who watches 
business from every angle and whose whole ambition 
is to give you the facts to the best of his ability, and 
that is extraordinary. 

Will you heed the advice? 

You know there is another feeling that one must 


have if he hopes to do as good or better than the 
other fellow, and that is the spirit of, “If he can do it, 
I can.” Crusoe, by advertising, got what he wanted. 
Many people since that time have done likewise, 
therefore you have every reason to believe that you 
can, and believing it and daring for it, you will get it. 

To dare for a thing, if we are brave and not lacking 
courage, means that we shall succeed unless we ex- 
pect the impossible, and to expect business success, 
using business means is the acme of common sense; 
hence it is, do not relent, you will not fail to achieve. 


Times When Going Is Hard 


There will be times when the going is hard and 
the whole thing gets monotonous, but who is it, re- 
gardless of what business they are in, who does not 
experience the same sensation? 

I recall reading an article about the late O. Henry, 
whose stories have amused millions. For some time 
he had not sent the editor any manuscript and the 
editor became displeased. Calling upon the great 
writer, the editor found him walking the floor, his 
hands behind his head, his face the picture of despair. 

“Well, what’s the trouble? Why haven’t you sent 
us any work?” 

“It’s no use. I cannot write more. I’ve shot my 
last wad.” 

“Oh, mush!” and then pulling from the waste bas- 
ket a lot of discarded writing, the editor found the 
story, “The Shining Lamp,” wrote a check and con- 
tinued, “Get out of that. Take a walk around the 
block, see life, and let me hear from you.” The re- 
sult was that within a few days another story found 
its way into the editor’s office. 

We may not have a fairy godmother like the editor 
of this narrative, but we can be our own benefactor 
if we just remember that nothing big ever happened 
without much labor, and even if it is the same old six 
and seven with us every day, pray tell me who it is 
that does not find life pretty much that way? 

If it were necessary for us to learn everything new, 
from day to day, we would never get anywhere, nor 
would there be any experts in any line of endeavor. 
The interesting story, the elevating poem, looks nice 
and is quite entertaining, when it is completed, but 
could we penetrate into the archives of the memory 

of the writers, we would find they had a desire to 
give up, utter despair as it were, but the stronger 
incentive to win success urged them onward and suc- 
cess crowned them. The same reasoning applies to 
business men. Each fellow seems to think that he 
would be better satisfied if he were doing what the 
other fellow is doing. Each envying the other. On 
top of all of this some modern political economists 
are assuring us that competition is the death of trade. 

Pah! Balderdash! Whose death? 


We Must Have Channels of Trade 


We have got to have channels of trade and if we 
give up the ghost because we have competition, then 
the next fellow gives it up and so on, we will finally 
come to the last fellow and he will “hog” it. Let’s 
stay in and get our pork tenderloin right now. 

Speaking of pork tenderloins brings up eating and, 

(Continued on page 114.) 
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What Does It Cost to Stop Selling? 


A Pertinent Question That We Can Ask Ourselves 


By FRANK L. McCORMICK 


The new-business manager of one of the large com- 
panies, whom I visited not long ago, for the purpose 
of securing a story for the AMERICAN Gas JoURNAL, 
regarding the activities of the company in connection 
with the sale of gas appliances, said after ] had ex- 
plained the purpose of my visit: “I wish I could 
give you material for a story, but I can’t. We have 
done nothing since 1916-17.” This came as a surprise 
to me, knowing as I did 
that in “the old days” this 


the increase in domestic gas sales and in troubles.” 

How many gas companies have ceased to put any 
force behind sales and advertising effort since 1916 
and what has it cost the industry? That is a big 
question that naturally comes to mind after an ex- 
perience of the kind related above. 

Without a close analysis of the company’s financial 
statements, and a survey of public and customer 
opinion, good-will, the 
average person is apt to 








company was always “on 
its toes,” constantly going 
forward, and having just 
passed through the store, 
where there was a fine 
display of all the new and 
up-to-date gas appliances 
and where the crowd 
seemed as large and the 
floor people as busy as in 


“the old days,” and I 
could not help saying, 
“What do you mean, 


you are not doing any- 
thing? You forget that, 
while you may not be 
putting on anything that 
seems unusual to you, the 
industry may get an idea, 
from whatever you are 
doing, to stimulate sales. 
That is what I want. Just 
tell me how you have 
lined up your outside or-  ]| 








The question contained in this 
article is one that needs an an- 
swer and it is for every man in 
the gas industry to face the facts 
and then decide what he will do. 
To our way of thinking, there can 


be only one answer.—Editor. 


believe if, as in the case 
just cited, the “opinion” is 
that domestic sales have 
shown an increase, the 
cost of having stopped 
selling and advertising 
has been nil. 


A Single-Track Thought 


But is not this line of 
reasoning likely to be 
based upon the theory 
that the sale of appliances 
by the gas company is a 
necessary evil, that every 
gas company in the past 
has had to contend with, 
nurse along, in order to 
secure consumer demand 
for gas and gas service? 
Therefore, if domestic 
sales show an _ increase 
without this bother and 














ganization, what special 
appliances you are featur- 
ing this month and have your advertising man gather 
me up some of your-newspaper advertisements, gas- 
bill stickers and other stuff, and I will be off and get 
my story written. I know you are a busy man.” 
“No, please don’t hurry,” came his answer. “! am 
not busy. I am just waiting, marking time, and I 
mean what I just said. We are not doing anything. 
So, you see, I am honest in saying I cannot give you 
a story, no matter how much I may wish I could.” 
While this rather shocked me, the idea that this 
company, that in the “old days” had always aggres- 
sively promoted the sale of appliances, and which 
used every known device to create consumer inter- 
est, sales and good-will had “shut up shop,” I could 
not refrain from asking: “Well, who sells gas appli- 
ances these days? They are being sold in some vol- 
ume by some one” Like a flash came his answer: 
“Evervbody—the plumber, heating contractor, man- 
ufacturers’ agents, factory branch, department stores, 
hardware dealers, the specialty stores, the drug 
stores and even the chain stores—and they are all 
selling them, too, and with a better profit and in 
larger volume than you may believe. We know from 


—" worry, if gas consumers 

increase in number with- 
out all the fuss, why should we not be happy and 
content, and let the other fellow do the selling? 
‘Lhat is the single-track process of reasoning which 
may have been all right at one time, yet just when the 
time was we do not remember, not since merchan- 
dising became a science. 

The financial and manufacturing statements may 
and should be used as a basis for computing the cost 
of a halt in sales and advertising efforts but to se- 
cure a more complete idea of this cost many other 
factors must be considered and analyzed. While, 
upon first thought, one may well reason that we are 
in business as manufacturers of a product which we 
purify, transmit and distribute, to the customer for 
use in the home, commercial or industrial establish- 
ment; therefore if the gas sales account shows an 
increase and manufacturing and distribution costs 
have been such as to permit us to maintain. in these 
trying days of high material and labor costs and in- 
adequate rates, it is at least evident that we are mov- 
ing forward, and without effort and expenditure of 
time or money that are necessary in connection with 
the promotion and sales of gas appliances. 
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Analyzing the Financial Statement 


Taking the financial statement that indicates an 
increase in the “gas sold” account. This increase at 
once may be attributed to some one of the following: 
(a) Increase in cnsumer consumption per consumer ; 
(b) increase in number of consumers; (c) decrease in 
operating expense due to decrease in labor or mate- 
rials or increase in efficiency, or (d) increase in net 
profit, due to a combination of (a), (b) and (c), and 
an increase in rates. 

If the analysis indicates that the (a) and (b) con- 
ditions exist there can be no doubt that the increase 
is directly the result of one or two things: New out- 
lets have been developed either by the realization on 
the part of old customers as to the value in efficiency 
and economy the use of the commodity affords them, 





“Just Marking Time” 


of new outlets have been created by the sale of gas 
appliances by other merchandising establishmevts. 
It the latter be the case, and no doubt it is in many 
instances, the cost of having stopped selling has been 
high, for once other merchants have created a con- 
sumer demand for merchandise that will bring addi- 
tional prospects into their stores and which affords 
them a profit it is very likely that they will continue 
to sell it. This in many instances will be of mate- 
rial help to the gas company, while on the other hand 
it may be anything but profitable. The latter will be 
the case when “cut-price artists” learn of the possi- 
bilities the home appliance field affords and stocks 
and sells, on a price basis inferior and poorly con- 
structed appliances, which will ultimately give poor 
service and which the gas company will be called 
upon to adjust and repair. 

In the past the gas company sold only standard ap- 
pliances and it did all in its power to induce its cus- 
tomers to purchase no other kind. This effort cost 
something, yet it was well worth its cost, for it cre- 
ated good-will, customer good-will, the best asset the 
company can have, and which if for no other reason 
gas companies should never for an instant cease to 
exploit and sell standard, well constructed, efficient 
appliances. 

While reductions in price, “cut prices,” will not 
make a success in themselves and where it is very 
likely that the average merchant who adds gas ap- 
pliances to his lines; will sell at a profit, and will 
handle only first-class merchandise, it must be con- 
sidered that there will be other merchants who, de- 
pending on price alone to sell their merchandise, will 


purchase for resale appliances that the gas engineer 
and the first-class merchant would not give show 
room. 


Inferior Appliances Cause Trouble 


If any considerable volume of inferior merchandise 
finds its way into the homes of consumers, there will 
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be much grief in the end, for the gas company that 
will be directly chargeable to the “cost of having 
stopped selling.” 

If, on the other hand, (a) or (d) condition is found 
to exist, it is an indication that the gasman has either 
become more efficient in the technical or political end 
of the business and has slipped back as a salesman. 

Just what has happened depends largely upon the 
management, but where any company has discon- 
tinued the sales division there can be no doubt, dis- 
regarding anything finan¢ial or manufacturing state- 
ments may indicate that such action has cost a great 
deal—for the loss in good-will, which may not be 
shown on the financial statement, has been high— 
mighty high. 





if 


“We Are Not Doing Anything” 


Consider all this and let your sales and advertising 
efforts for 1922 exceed anything you have ever done 
in the past. Tell the world how good gas service is, 
what it will save them in energy, in dollars and cents, 
how it will promote health and happiness—tell it to 
the world. Gas emancipated woman; she no longer 
has to get up in the middle of the night to fire up the 
cook stove ; she doesn’t have to sit up all Friday night 
to get hot water for the Saturday bathing period— 
why, bathing has become a habit and ceased to be an 
event since the advent of the gas water heater. And 
cooking? Why, man, all there is to it is setting the 
temperature control. Exploit gas service in 1922, for 
it costs money to stop selling. 
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Window Propaganda to Sell More Lamps 
Stunts in Trimming That Have Produced for Others 
By ERNEST A. DENCH 


“Propaganda” is an ugly word to use in these days 
of world unrest. But it is skillful window propaganda 
that has helped, and is still helping, the better-homes 
canipaign. 

If all inventors and manufacturers retired from 
business and all advertising was dropped, the Amer- 
ican home would be lacking in many modern com- 
forts. For it is advertising that is responsible for the 
comforts found in the modern home. Inventors and 
manufacturers might continue working, but not with- 
out advertising. 

There are still many outlets for the lamp. In some 
homes they are found in one or two rooms only. In 
other homes they are conspicuous by their complete 
absence. The window display that shows how cozy 
a room will look with a certain type of lamp is the 
kind that will sell more lamps. 


Emphasizing the Lamp 


Ira A. Jones, Chicago, IIll., conceived a simple but 
ingenious display around a single table lamp. A 
homelike touch was imparted by hanging heavy rose- 
colored curtains down each side of the window 
glass, right against the glass. The curtains had a 
deep fringe, through which the light behind showed. 
There was only a gap of four feet between the two 
curtains. The front part of the opening was de- 
voted to an antique statue of a camel, which rested 
on the floor. Over to the rear center was an antique 
table, laid with a runner, with a lighted table lamp 
on top. The background was of rose plush. The 
idea behind this display was to emphasize the lamp, 
with no objects to distract the attention. 


A Summer Lamp Setting 


Public Service, Newark, N. J., introduced a pleas- 
ing summerlike window setting for lamps. A large 
mound at the center was draped with russet brown 
plush, on which was a green wicker basket filled with 
corn flowers and California poppies. Over to the 
left was a library table, illuminated by a single blue 
lamp. Another table at the center right was occu- 
pied by a similar lamp. Cards served to bring out 
the following convincing arguments: 


“An artistic lamp of a design and color to har- 
monize with the furnishings of your home will be 
a great pleasure and comfort in vour hours of re- 
laxation.” 


“Use careful judgment in selecting a lamp that 
will harmonize with the furnishings. Let us help 
you.” 


“Mother knows the value of good light while 
knitting or reading. A good lamp is restful to 
tired eyes.” 





A Drive on Domes 


Another effective display by Public Service, New- 
ark, N. J., was devoted to domes. The domes were 
alternately placed upright and upside down in indi- 
vidual low oak pedestals in all parts of the trim. A 
showcard that backed up the domes was as follows: 


“Why not select a pretty dome? Our pay-as- 
you-use plan makes it easy to own one.” 


Big red figures, cut out of cardboard, announced 
the 10 per cent discount. The figures were strung 
along the rear, with the words “Save money” run- 
ning through the large figures in small type. 


Featuring the Chinese Lamp Shades 


The Lectrolier Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., had a win- 
dow drive on Chinese lamp shades. The shades were 
exhibited both over the lamps and off them. This 
alternate display arrangement took place on numer- 
ous glass stands, draped at the base with billows of 
black plush. Small Chinese figures, both of men and 
women, were placed over the black plush for atmos- 
phere. Stand lamps, also provided with Chinese 
shades, were stationed across the rear. 


The Lamp in Use 


The Argonne Furniture Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., demonstrated the different uses for the clamp 
lamp. One of these lamps was clamped to the bed 
post, while another rested on a wicker porch table. 
Usually lamps for show purposes are only illumi- 
nated at night, but this store even demonstrated the 
mellow glow shed by the lamp during the daytime. 


Homelike Touches 


The F. F. Jones Company, Atlantic City, N. J., 
enclosed their window background with a three- 
paneled cardboard screen. The middle section was 
cut out to resemble a French window. Rose pink 
drapes were hung down each side of the French win- 
dow seat, with a rose pink cushion laid on the same. 
Several open boxes of electric light bulbs, with a 
table lamp in the center, were placed on the window 
seat. The scene depicted through the French window 
was that of a Colonial house, with green shutters, 
standing in its own grounds. Lights shown from 
the window, while the moonlit sky glittered- from 
above. Each side panel of the screen contained an 
announcement bearing on the bulbs and lamps. On 
the floor near the front at the right was a cardboard 
screen, decorated with a peacock, with half of a lamp 
shade projecting out from the screen. The shade 
was made of purple silk and trimmed in gold. A 
small library table in front of the screen was fur- 
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nished with a reading lamp, a table vase and some 
books. A purple plush upholstered couch, with 
cushions to match, occupied the opposite side. The 
figures of a lady in a black dress was reclining on 
the couch, while reading a book. An appropriate 
sign on the floor in front of the couch pointed out 
that— 


“For an atmosphere of absolute contentment, 
there is nothing like plenty of good light.” 


The Complete Window Exhibit 


The Birnham Frith Company, Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada, provided the spectator with a full 
view of their lamp showroom through the open win- 
dow. A brown carpet of a floral design covered the 
window floor. Lamps and chandeliers were hung 
from the ceiling, with stand lamps of al! sizes and 
types on a shelf at each side. Several stand lamps 
were also exhibited at each center side on oak chairs, 
with a large stand lamp in the exact center. The 
same arrangement was repeated across the rear. Be- 
hind the center exhibit was an oak table, with small 
table lamp shades stacked upon the center of the 
table. At each side of the table another stand lamp 
was stationed. The front center was occupied by a 
glass-topped oblong table, covered with white floral 
cloth, with several table lamps arranged here and 
there. 


The Lamp for the Dining Room 


I). R. Dingwall, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 
employed convincing newspaper advertisement with 
the express object of selling more dining room lamps. 
Here is the announcement in question: 


HOSPITALITY IN THE DINING ROOM 


The dining room is essentially a room of good 
cheer. Only to the degree that its atmosphere 
expresses cordiality and good fellowship can it 
be said to be effectively furnished. 

The cozy comfort of softly glowing lights has 
much to do with the attainment of the atmos- 
phere of good cheer. 





Promote Gas Appliances at a Party 
By Robert S. Merrill 


Would you mind lending some of your gas appli- 
ance stock to one of your young women employees 
if she- wanted to take it to a party with her, espe- 
cially if she wanted to make it plain that she was a 
bit proud of her work in the gas industry and wanted 
the guests to see with their own eyes just what she 
handled? Such a party, given by girls from a num- 
ber of different industries, was a success in getting 
women guests more intimately acquainted with a 
variety of products. 

Girl members of the Industrial Service Center of 
the Chicago Young Women’s Christian Association 
recently held open house for clubwomen and other 
women. Girls who were employed by different in- 
dustries brought along samples of the things which 
they helped make or handle. As these things would 
interest any woman, the common ground for a mu- 





DINGWALLS ARE SHOWING 


the world’s best in distinguished boudoir, den 
dining room and floor lamps, which emphasize 
every high characteristic of the designer’s skill. 

Briefly described, every lamp is a work of art 
by day and a beautiful light by night. 


Window-Card Suggestions 


Murray-King Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada, had a neat window exhibit of lighting fixtures, 
plus the cards as below: 


“Lighting fixtures for every need.” 
“Lighting fixtures of quality and distinction.” 


“Lighting fixtures should form part of your 
decorative scheme. Let us help you.” 


LAMPS FOR THE TABLE 


The Mahon Company, Ltd., Fort William, Ont., 
Canada, put in an effective display of table lamps. 
Pretty table lamps were placed in rows of threes. 
The front row was arranged on the floor. The sec- 
ond row rested on low pedestals, while the third and 
last row was set out on taller pedestals. A card at- 
tached to the rear center pedestal pointed out: 


“Portable lamps that reflect the highest ideals 
of artistic elegance.” 


All the lamps were illuminated at night, making 
the window appear like a fairyland scene. 
Groping in the Dark 
The Lakehead Engineering Company, Port Arthur, 
Ont., Canada, backed up a display of lamps with a 


card captioned in this vein: 


“Don’t be in the dark. Let us light your way.” 





tually profitable evening was easily found. Girls 
from an electrical concern exhibited a toy model of 
a washing machine. Then there were enameled metal 
kitchen tables and chairs, electric lamps, electrical 
appliances, corsets, sport coats and other garments, 
chocolates and other candies, gloves, mittens, inks, 
paste and other things. 

These girls did not make any attempt at cut-and- 
dried sales talks. But when they told, in their own 
way, how these products were made, they naturally 
stressed their superiorities, which was better than 
any rehearsed methods. 

This idea, which originated with the Chicago girls’ 
club, could be easily adapted to demonstrating, at 
invitation or public affairs, gas appliances. But the 
manufacturer or dealer probably will have to start 
the ball to rolling by passing the suggestion along to 
his young women employees who are members of 
the many clubs and societies which are frequently 
giving bazaars, fairs, receptions and similar events. 
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Make Your Windows More Attractive 


It Will Help You Sell More Gas Appliances 


By FRANK H. 


In every retail line of business it has been proved 
time and again that the store’s show windows, when 
properly trimmed, are one of the best possible boost- 
ers for the store. It has been found repeatedly that 
well-trimmed windows make people stop, look, and 
then enter the store and purchase goods. 

And just as this is true of the department store, 
the clothing store, the electrical merchandise store, 
so is it true of the gas 
company. The more at- 


WILLIAMS 


gets into its show windows, the more attractive its 
window displays will be to the average person, be- 
cause if there is one thing in which the average per- 
son is especially interested in these hard or semi-hard 
times it is costs and prices. 

The gas company might, for instance, display a 
hot water heater in its show window and beside it 
an ordinary bucket. In the rear of the window the 

company might display a 
bathtub. Then in the 





tractive the gas com- 


foreground of the window 





pany’s windows are the 
more gas stoves and ap- 
pliances the company will 
sell and the more gas 
there will be consumed by 
the company’s customers. 

By attractive windows 
it isn’t merely meant that 
the windows shall be 
clean and bright and 
fresh. It is meant that the 
windows shall tell a story 
or do something definite 
and specific which will be 
of interest to the class of 
people who pass the com- 


tise, and 


forts. 


pany’s show windows 
during the course of a 
day. 


For instance, the mere 
display of a gas cook 
stove in the company’s 





Building window displays is an 
art but it is one that all can prac- 
instinctively 
whether results justify the ef- 
Mr. Williams offers some 
ideas that are practical and simple. 
Try them and let us know how 


you make out.—Editor. 


the company might place 
a placard reading in this 
way: 


“HOW DO YOU 


HEAT THE WaA- 
TER FOR THE 
know BATH? 


“Do you heat it, a 
pail at a time, on a 
coal stove and then 
toil upstairs with it to 
the bathroom? 

“If you do, you are 
wasting energy and 
—MONEY! 

“Do you know how 
much it costs to heat 
the water for your 
bath in this way? If 
you'll stop to figure 
out how much coal is 
- unnecessarily con- 











show window with a price | 








tag on it giving the price 

will not sell as many of ; 

the stoves as if the display was arranged with a num- 
ber of pots and pans on the stove and with signs at- 
tached to these pots and pans telling just how long 
it takes to fry potatoes, cook steak, etc., on the gas 
stove and just how much each single operation costs. 
A display of this latter sort which analyzes costs and 
time required for doing certain operations and con- 
trasts these figures with the figures for similar op- 
erations on coal or electric stoves is absolutely cer- 
tain to make people stop and look and ponder on the 
display. Actual, specific figures relating to the every- 
‘ day operations in kitchen and in home are always of 
vital and continuous interest to housewives. And 
as it is the housewives who, in the final analysis, 
must be sold whenever a gas stove is placed in a 
home, it is evident that this sort of a display would 
be splendidly effective in helping the gas company 
dispose of more gas ranges. 

The same method of telling a story of costs and 
time involved in doing various things by way of gas 
appliances and by way of other appliances can be 
carried out in all the things sold by the gas company. 
And the more of this sort of thing the gas company 


sumed in the process, 

how much time you 
lose in getting water this way and how much en- 
ergy you waste in climbing stairs, you will be 
astonished at the cost of a single bath 

“And if you are interested in increased effi- 
ciency and diminished costs—as most everyone 
is nowadays—you will be interested in knowing 
that with the gas heater displayed here you can 
get all hot water for your bath that you can want 
without the loss of time or energy and at the cost 
of only a cent or so per bath. 

“Furthermore, the apparatus shown here will 
last for years and years. Think of all the labor 
you'd be saved in five years by installing this 
heater in your house now or by having us repair 
the old heater which won’t work. 

“Attend to this NOW!” 


Of course, the majority of present-day homes now 
have heaters, but it is still a fact that many homes 
do not possess heaters and that in many of the homes 
where there are heaters the appliances do not work. 
So this sort of a display ought to get results in the 
way of increased heater sales. And most certainly 
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this sort of a story in the show window would make 
a lot more people stop and look and think than would 
the mere display of a heater alone without any ac- 
companying story. 


Can Tell Interesting Facts About the Company 


[tut it is not alone in the telling of stories about the 
appliances sold by the company that especially at- 
tractive window displays can be arranged. It is also 
in the telling of interesting facts about the company 
and its employees that the show windows can be 
made to be more than merely passingly interesting 
and attractive. 

For instance, there are all the employees in the 
office who come in contact with the public. Who are 
these people? What do they look like? How long 
have they been with the company? 

Of course, the general public is fairly familiar with 
them. But suppose the company had a group pic- 
ture of these people taken and then placed the photo- 
graph in the show window with the names of the 
people and a brief description of their duties attached 
before each individual’s picture and with a caption 
over the entire photograph calling attention to the 
constant courtesy and efficiency of these “meet-the- 
public” employees. Such a display would be sure to 
attract an immense amount of attention because peo- 
ple are always interested in photographs and always 
stop to look at them and also becanse it would be 
something so entirely different from the usual gas 
company window display that it would attract be- 
cause of its very novelty. 

And if the caption over the photograph called at- 
tention to the fact that the people in the group con- 
tinue on the job only so long as they give satisfactory 
service to the general public, it would make the pub- 
lice be more kindly and courteous with their deal- 
ings with the gas company. This, of course, would 


be a very desirable result. Also the use of a picture 
of this nature in the gas company’s show window 
would inevitably please all the folks in the group very 
greatly, which would also be a highly desirable con- 
dition of affairs. 


Photos of Individuals 


Along the same line as this the company might 
have photographs taken of the meter readers and 
might put this photo in the window with names at- 
tached and with a caption telling about the duties of 
these individuals and about the long years of service 
some of them have put in with the gas company. 

Also, photos of the workers at the plant, workers 
out on the mains and the company officials might be 
used. All with the effect of giving personality to the 
company in the minds of those folks who would look 
into the show windows—which would be a mighty 
good way of making the public think even more 
kindly of the company—and also with the effect of 
pleasing all the people appearing in the pictures, and 
thereby making them anxious to render even better 
service to the company. 

All this sort of thing, of course, involves the ex- 
penditure of time and thought and trouble. So will 
all good gas company window displays. But what if 
this is the case? Window displays are merely an- 
other form of advertising and all good advertising 
calls for effort. And also window displays, like other 
forms of advertising, cost money. The company’s 
windows cost their share of the rent. And since they 
do cost money they should certainly not be handled 
in a careless, slipshod, indifferent sort of fashion. 

Get the most out of your show windows. Make 
them bring in more business to the company all the 
time. 

You can do it if you'll try. 

And here’s hoping these ideas help you in doing so! 





Outposts of Good Service 


Public utility companies have a higher duty to per- 
form than merely delivering regularly a given quan- 
tity of their product. 

As far as possible they should place within con- 
venient reach of their patrons facilities for making 
contracts for service as well as paying bills, meeting 
officers and employees for the adjustment of service 
problems or misunderstandings. and obtaining that 
information relating to the use of proper appliances 
and fixtures which will result in the most satisfac- 
tory and economical service. 

The Philadelphia Company has endeavored to ar- 
range such service for all its public utility companies. 

This company has opened display rooms and serv- 
ice stations at all important points in Allegheny 
County, where employees capable of giving informa- 
tion and rendering service are located, and where 
contracts may be arranged bills paid and complaints 
adjusted. 


Efficient gas and electric appliances are demon- 
strated that the patrons may learn the right way to 
use gas and electricity. 

These facilities will be extended as conditions de- 
mand. 

It is to the advantage of patrons to make use of 
these opportunities. 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gas and electric shops are located at: Downtown, 
Jenkins Arcade; North Side, 126 West Ohio 
Street; East Liberty, 6119 Penn Avenue; Se- 
wickley, 508 Beaver Street; McKeesport, 215 
Fifth Avenue; Peaver Falls, 1217 Seventh Ave- 
nue. 


The above facts regarding “service” appeared in a 
recent advertisement in connection with appliance 
demonstrations. Attention was attracted to the an- 
nouncement by two pictures of window displays at 
the shops. 
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Ideas That Will Prove Worth While 


Some Ideas for Window Displays 


To the man who will use his “bean,” the composi- 
tion board holds many possibilities for unique and 
attractive aids in window displays. As an example 
of what may be accomplished at a very small ex- 
pense we are illustrating here a simple yet attractive 
window display for the sale of gas ranges. In this 
display the background is the usual store-window 
drapes, and the material in the window consists ot 
the range, the large “cut-out” (of composition board) 
of the initial payment and a small window card, 
which sets forth the fact that the range displayed 
may be secured by a down payment of ‘ive dollars 
and a monthly payment of six dollars for a period of 
twelve months, payable with the gas bill. 


This display is unusual and one that is bound to’ 


attract attention. 


By WILLIAM H. MATLACK 




















Persons seeing the range and the large five-dollar 
cut-out are pretty apt to be interested to the extent 
that they will want to “know what it’s all about,” and 
for that reason will stop to read the message set forth 
on the card. 

Don’t make the mistake of keeping a display in 
your window for too long a period. Keep your win- 
dows clean and change the display at the very least 
once each week. Eternal variety produces revenue 
in window displays. 


Get Hold of Jones 


Not long ago I stopped to chat with an acquaint- 
ance, the junior member of a retail hardware firm, and 
as we stood there talking the senior member of the 
firm came up with a letter in his hand and said, “Who 
the bloomin’ blazes is this fellow down at the 
light company?” Whereupon the junior member, 








after a casual glance at the letter, said, “Oh, that 
bird’s the worst crab down there. He doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. You call up and ask for 
Jones. He'll fix that up for you. Whenever you 
want anything from that outfit ‘get hold of Jones.’ 
He'll give you satisfaction and service. He’s all 
right.” 

That same day, during the course of a conversa- 
tion with another business man in the same city, I 
was asked, “Are you having any trouble with your 
lights?” and not until I had replied in the negative 
and said, “Why don’t you ‘get held of Jones? He 
will fix you up,” did it occur to me what a big factor 
this fellow Jones was with regard to the organ- 
ization. 

I could now, that I stopped to think, recall that 
on several and various occasions I had advised folks 
who had real or imaginary difficulties with their ap- 
pliances or service to “get hold of Jones,” and as I 
thought, the reason for my boosting Jones became 
very clear, and I realized that Jones was the company 
in so far as 1 was concerned. My reason for boost- 
ing Jones came about in this way: 

One time I had or thought I had a grievance with 
the company, regarding an overcharge, and I visited 
in turn the “complaint,” “service” and “bookkeep- 
ing’ departments, being referred from one to the 
other, but I could not secure anything in the way of 
an adjustment or anything in the way of information 
from any of them, and it was as I was in the act of 
leaving the building, pretty much disgusted and “hot 
under the collar,” that | bumped into Jones, who 
sensed my animosity. Jones invited me into his 
office, asked me to be seated and to tell him my story, 
which I did, while he sat there, all attention. I soon 

“had it off my chest,” run down, so to speak, and 
cooled off. And then Jones smiled, said he would 
see to it; that it would be adjusted to my satisfaction; 
if I had further complaint to please take it up with 
him ; he was glad I came in; he shook my hand, and 
before I realized it I was out on the pavement, a sat- 
isfied customer, gazing at one of the company’s win- 
dow displays. And all I could remember of the inci- 
dent was that Jones was a fine fellow. He had treat- 
ed me as if he thought I was a real human being, 
who was entitled to attention and courtesy, instead of 
just a crank customer, who had to pay and like it. 

Now it’s the Jones type of employee that builds up 
good-will and, while Jones seldom if ever appears as 
an after- dinner speaker and while he may be “shy” 
on “Jazz’ * and inspirational stuff, and may call psy- 
chology “human nature,” and while he may have no 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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1 
By H. L. JONES 

I 
Selling goods requires power; power produced in the salesman from knowl- bos 
edge of his particular line and all other articles of a similar nature. tiws 
But just having that power will not produce sales. ma 
"i The next, and just as important, thing is to transmit that power to the pro- but 
# posed customer—smoothly and efficiently. alr 
4 It is just like running an automobile. You cannot start off at high speed with spe 
Bt the expenditure of only a little fuel. You will only stall and break something. I 
a First get into low speed and start your customer moving slowly but pow- Ns 
i erfully. fou 
Remember, you are trying to interest him in something he may not even ye 
know he is interested in. Otherwise no salesman would be needed. tes 
When you have overcome inertia in your prospective customer so that he is ( 
—e by your power, then you can shift to a speed that will carry him along = ts 
aster. lon 
But the change-over must be made smoothly. Otherwise you'll destroy Ay 
your transmission. And if the customer “bucks,” you must try a lower speed. do 
Many a good prospect has been lost by the salesman who cannot be inter- it a 
rupted. ere 
Finally, when you are transmitting all the power of your sales arguments anc 
and find them pulling your customer smoothly—you are in high speed! tha 
But this is a dangerous point! ful 
Economize on your fuel, or you are apt to produce “knocks in your engine.” a 
There is a large army of salesmen who had their customer practically con- pic 
ry in the first five minutes but who are still talking at the end of half an eae 
our. bui 
And there is another army of salesmen who send out a barage of argument Ay 
which picks out no particular mark—and often destroys anything in its way. gla 
And now that everything is moving well, remember that in stopping you mo 
cannot put on the brake while the power is pulling ahead. Mt wo 
The hardest lesson in the salesman’s book is “How to Stop” without dam- our 

aging anything, and either with the journey completed or the proposition ready 

to start again at any moment. 

If the customer signs up then and there he has the benefit of all your power. , 
If not, send him away with a few judicious reasons for coming back to you. es 
First—get the power of education in your line. | Un 
Next—plan a good transmission system between yourself and your prospec- by 
tive customers. Thi 
And then learn to transmit all the power you have in you, smoothly, eff- | yea 
ciently and economically, to your customer. I 
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As the Journal Views It 








Window Display Advertising 

Much of this issue is devoted to window display ad- 
vertising. This is one of the most important branches 
of publicity that we have, and one that should be cul- 
tivated extensively. The actual expense involved in 
making an attractive window display is usually small, 
but the results that can be directly traced to this in 
almost all cases prove that the investment made is well 
spent. 

Local conditions frequently control the style that a 
window display will assume. Sometimes it has been 
found that a display that has been a failure in some 
sections of the country produces worth-while results in 
another. But as a general thing any window display 
that has a real idea will produce. 

One company in the Middle West recently engaged 
a high-priced artist who installed a window. It wasn’t 
long before word began to arrive at the office of the 
AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL regarding the splendid win- 
dow. It attracted wide attention and, we are informed, 
it also sold goods. Passers-by, in fact, made direct ref- 
erence to the window in asking about the appliances, 
and were frank in stating that it was the arrangement 
that had caused them to enter. Surely this was success- 
ful advertising with a vengeance. 

But when you do put in a good window why not let 
the entire industry know something about it? Take 
pictures of your windows that have: produced results, 
and then in a few words describe the methods used in 
building the windows. Send in the photographs to the 
American Gas JourNAL and we will publish them, 
gladly reimbursing you for any expenditure of time or 
money. But help us to spread your good ideas. It will 
work to your benefit as well as to that of the others in 
our field. 





January Shows Improvement 
The first month of 1922, according to reports, shows 


an improvement in business conditions all over the 


_ United States. Much of this improvement was caused 


by the determination of the men in the field to sell. 
This spirit if continued during the remainder of the 
year will surely put us over the top. 

During the latter months of 1921 it was almost a by- 
word with everyone we met that after the first of the 
year things would improve. This had an effect of slow- 
ing down effort during those months, and accordingly 
the business did not advance’as rapidly as ‘t should 


have. But immediately after the holidays everyone as- 
sumed a new attitude, and the result is shown in the 
figures for January. 

For the time being the period of deflation of prices 
would seem to be ended. We are convinced that manu- 
facturers will not be able to reduce their prices much 
below their present level for some time to come. This 
means that the man who buys now will be protected 
against loss on the stock he has on kand. This is an 
important consideration, but hardly one that offers any 
obstacles at this time. 

If, however, the gas company executive feels that he 
is not warranted in placing orders to carry him over a 
period of months, then we advocate the placing of orders 
for his immediate needs so that there will not come a 
time when he will be unable to supply the wants of his 
customers. This is an extremely important considera- 
tion, for the demand is being created. 

There is another side to the same question that also 
requires thought, and then action. There have been 
many cases where consumers have waited until the very 
last minute before buying appliances. They have made 
their old stoves, heaters, etc., do the work. But with 
the wave of thrift that is sweeping the country, they 
have found out how wasteful old appliances are, par- 
ticularly when parts are worn, and so they have decided 
on buying new and up-to-date equipment. Are vou pre- 
pared to care for this demand? That is a question that 
you must answer by examining your stock on hand. If 
you are not, then our advice to you is to place your 
orders immediately. 

Now, take another angle of this most interesting 
situation. Probably you are, as are so many other com- 
panies, trying to build a sales force that will function 
efficiently. This means that you must secure and hold 
the best men available. If their sales efforts are ham- 
pered by lack of appliances it is not going to be long 
before they are dissatisfied, and then you will have the 
trouble of training new men. But perhaps you figure, 
as do so many, that because there are thousands out of 
employment you can replace any man in your organi- 
zation who is foolish enough to change. This does not 
altogether hold true. There is always work for a good 
man, no matter how slack times may be, and these times 
are not slack in the full meaning of the word. 

It may be that men will not secure the salaries that 
they have been getting. That is quite true. But there 
is also the fact that a man who is happy in his work 
will take less for the efforts that he puts forth. That 
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has been proved time and again, and needs no argu- 
ment to show how really sensible it is. 

There are too many considerations for us tu attempt 
to slow down in our work at this time. We should be 
impelled to greater efforts than hefore, particularly 
when we examine the results that have come in January 
through these efforts. 





Consistent Advertising Will Help Make Sales 
(Continued from page 104.) 


as we are anxious to sell articles that will help toward 
better eating, let us quote what Byron wrote: 


“All human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner— 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner.” 


USE GAS 


When we recite to Mrs. Housewife in our adver- 
tisements, or our show window copy, we can remind 
her that what we sell helps her to make that dinner 
in the shortest time possible, with the minimum effort 
and the largest amount of comfort than any other 
method known to chefs. 

We will want to put on a simple, yet pleasing, ex- 
hibit in our window and, as many of the grown-ups 
at Christmas time read once more the story of Cin- 
derella, we might call upon little Ella to help us out. 

Let’s place within the show window our favorite 
gas range and this card: 


PRINCE CHARMING 


Fell in love with Cinderella because her 
Fairy godmother took her away from the cinders. 
Your wife will fall in love with you, “fellers,” 
If you take the cinders away from her. 
You can do it. 
Get her a gas range. 


Valentine Day is February 14. Let’s slip in a spe- 
cial card for February 13-14. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Why, sure wifie expects a Valentine. She’s 
your sweetheart. If you say it with flowers, they 
will wither shortly. Candy can and should be 
given frequently, but give her the greatest Valen- 
tine of all. Your smile and a Gas Range. Come 
on, boys. Our terms are reasonable and you will 
give her a life term of contentment. 


March, as you know, is styled the “windy month.” 
Hence it is we might arrange our window neatly, let- 
ting our gas range show to best advantage and place 
the card: 


THE LION AND THE LAMB 


March may come in like a lion and go out like 
a lamb. That’s the weather. 

But how can you expect a woman to be lamb- 
like if she must wrestle with a coal stove? 

Give her a Gas Range. 





THE MARCH WIND 


Gee whiz, how it blows! But it never blows 
as much as a woman does when she speaks of 
the merit of her Gas Range. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Give her a Gas Range. 


Don’t stop. Keep progressing in home comforts. 
Us a Gas Range. 


Enjoy the theater. It only requires a few min- 
utes to get a hot meal with a Gas Range. 


The woman with cheerful thoughts. The 
woman with a Gas Range. 


Epigrammatic phrases are widely read. Therefore 
you might use them as newspaper headlines, window- 
card copy, or hung in prominent positions throughout 
vour store. 

If, after all, some of you have been looking envi- 
ously at your competitor and feel as if vou “have shot 
your last wad” and that it is no use to keep on. 
read what that great man, Marcus Aurelius, said 
years agone: 

“Do not think that what is hard for thee to master 
is impossible for man, but if a thing is possible and 
proper to man, deem it attainable to thee.” 

Such an assertion is as true to-day as it was long, 
long ago, and in addition you have the adv antage of 
selling something that will bring a delight in every 
home, and that is a gas range, and its handy and 
efficient adjuncts. Then there is the further satisfac- 
tion which you can rightfully feel and that is, what 
you sell will do the work cheaper, quicker and better 
than the other fellow’s. 

Come on; let’s go. 





New Book on Coke-Oven Industry 

“Coke-Oven and By-product Works Chemistry” is 
the title of a new book recently published by Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd., the author being T. Biddulph- 
Smith. The book is a useful work of reference for 
the more advanced chemist; a study of its contents 
will give the average student a valuable insight into 
the chemistry of a modern coke-oven plant and, more 
especially, into that of the by-products. 

For many years crude tar and sulphate of am- 
monia were the only subsidiaries of the by-product 
coking industry. The present position of the indus- 
try represents a great advance on these conditions, 
and the modern coke-oven chemist must be alive to 
the possibilities of an ever-extending field of opera- 
tion. The realization of the value of the benzol and, 
more recently, of alcohol from coke-oven gas as mo- 
tor spirit, of coke-oven gas as an important factor in 
modern lighting problems, and of toluene in the high 
explosives industry, is in keeping with this extension : 
and, moreover, the chemical efficiency of a coke-oven 
plant is a factor of which the value is more fully real- 
ized year by year. In view of these facts and of the 
undoubted scarcity of textbooks dealing with this 
specific subject, the work is opportune. 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 























Gas Used in Shale Distillation 


In a patent recently published in England (see 
British Patent No. 171,213), there 1s described an 
apparatus which is used for distilling oil from bi- 
tuminous sand, shale, coal and other analagous sub- 
stances. The interesting part of the process, as far 
as gas makers are concerned, is that natural and arti- 
ficial, that is manufactured gas, is used directly to 
effect the distillation. The vertical still, which re- 
sembles very much the regular type of pyrites roast- 
ing furnace used in sulphuric acid plants, is connected 
with a gas burner, and the hot combustion gases are 
led through a pipe directly into the still and on to 
the materials contained therein. Distillation is ef- 
fected through direct contact. The claims of the in- 
ventor are that considerable economy and saving in 
time with good yield of oil distillates can be secured 
by the use of his gas-heated still. 


Metallurgical Coke 

The object of this patented process (see Pritish 
Patent No. 171,203) is to bring the coal as rapidly 
as possible to the temperature at which it begins to 
agglomerate, and then to heat it slowly enough to 
prevent the formation of a “partition” region in which 
a large quantity of tar would be formed, which is im- 
pervious to the passage of the gases and heat. After 
the whole mass has been agglomerated, it is brought 
to the final temperature at which all the volatile con- 
stituents are evolved. The first temperature referred 
to above is 300 deg. Cent., and the final temperature 
600 deg. Cent., the rate of temperature increase being 
50 deg. Cent. per hour. 


Safety Device for Gas Lighting System 


One of the most important points in the operation 
of any apparatus, in which gas is used as the fuel, 
is to be sure that the gas burns when it escapes from 
the burner. The moment the flame is extinguished, 
the supply of gas must cease, as otherwise gas will 
stream forth into the air and cause trouble. There 
are many automatic devices which are intended for 
the purpose of instantly interrupting the supply of 
gas the moment the flame is extinguished for any 
reason whatever, whether accidentally or not. What 
appears to be a very efficient device for accomplishing 
this, by absolute action, has been patented in British 
Patent No. 170,720. A thermal bar is exposed to the 
heat of the flame and is connected through a series 
of levers to the gas cock. The cock will keep only 
when the bar has been expanded to a certain degree, 
but in the ordinary condition the metal har keeps 
the cock closed tightly. This gives an absolute ac- 
tion, for if the device fails to work for any reason the 
result will be a closing of the gas cock. There is a 
part in the device which is made with just the proper 
degree of resiliency to allow the cock being opened 
by pressure. The gas may then be ignited and it 


takes just a few seconds for the thermal har to ex- 
pand sufficiently to allow the cock to remain open 
tlowever, it will close immediately and shut off the 
supply of gas. when the flame is extinguished. 


Repair Cement 
in French Patent No. 518,037 there is described a 
process for making a cement which can be used in re- 
pairing stoves and furnaces. This composition con- 
sists of 100 parts of graphite, 50 parts of lampblack 
and 100 parts of algine or other gelatinous substances 
derived from marine algae, lichen, agar-agar, etc. 


Inverted Mantle Used in Upright Position 


The accompanying figure shows how the inverted 
mantle can be used in the upright position. The ad- 
vantage gained is greater rigidity, as the fire-clay 
ring, with which the inverted mantle is provided, 
gives its much greater strength than the ordinary 
upright mantle. As is known in this sort of incan- 





descent light, any vibration causes the mantle to rub 
up against the burner and results in the fraying of 
the edges of the same and in its eventual destruction. 
These disadvantages are not incurred in the use of 
the inverted mantle in the upright position. Further- 
more, the mantle is always kept in an absolutely cen- 
tral position over the burner, so that a constancy of 
efficiency is assured. The gas burner is specially de- 
signed for this purpose and is known as the“‘Minette” 
gas burner. 


Cement from Burning Powdered Coai 


The burning of powdered coal to obtain therefrom 
either heat or gas has been the subject of much in- 
vestigation and experimentation. It is possible to 
burn this sort of coal in such a manner as to convert 
it into a gas, which can then be used for various in- 
dustrial purposes. A Japanese investigator has hit 
upon the scheme of mixing a predetermined quantity 
of lime with the coal, before it is burned, so as to prs- 
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duce Portland cement as a by-product. The ash con- 
tent of the coal is carefully determined and enough 
lime is added to produce a cement of the proper com- 
position. In order to collect the cement a chamber 
is provided into which the combustion gases are 
introduced and where they are made to deposit the 
fine cement dust. The chamber acts also as a reac- 
tion chamber, as the combination of the lime with the 
mineral constituents of the coal is completed. The 
product is a cement of good quality in a fine state of 
subdivision. (See French Patent No. 516,750.) 





Removing Hydrogen Sulphide from Gas by 
Dyestuffs 


To get the sulphur dioxide out of the gas is a very 
important part of the gas-making process, not only 
from the standpoint of the consumer of the gas, but 
from that of the gasman himself, as it is possible to 
convert the injurious sulphureted hydrogen, as it ex- 
ists in the gas, into valuable by-products which have 
a ready market. It is particularly desirable to remove 
the sulphureted hydrogen by such a method as will 
allow its recovery as sulphur. Many processes have 
been devised to accomplish this. 

A new process has recently been patented by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company (see British Pat- 
ent No. 168,504) This process depends upon the fact 
that certain organic dyestuffs which, by reduction, 
yield products which may be readily oxidized in the 
air. These materials have not been used for the pur- 
pose of freeing coal gas from sulphureted hydrogen 
up to the present time. It has been found, however, 
that a given quantity of the dyestuff could be reduced 
by hydrogen sulphide and then oxidized by the air 
repeatedly without its effectiveness being impaired 
in any way. This is an important point, for other- 
wise the commercial application of the process would 
be impractical. 

The actual process consists in dissolving the dye- 
stuff in a suitable solvent, which are not destroyed 
by the constituents of the gas not oxidized by the air 
nor acted upon by the sulphur recovered after oxida- 
tion. Such solvents are water, water and pyridine 
and various coal-tar bases such as quinoline, etc. The 
coal gas is washed with this solution in the regular 
type of washer and after the solution has absorbed 
all the hydrogen sulphide it can hold. it is exposed 
to the air in shallow pans and sulphur is precipitated 
and removed in the usual manner. The change in 
color of the dyestuff is an indication of the end point 
of the reaction. Oxidation by the air is quickened by 
blowing the air through the solution. 

Tt has also been found that the reduction of the 
organic compounds or dyes of the suitable type does 
not take place rapidly enough under ordinary condi- 
tions, and in order to accelerate the action of the sul- 
phureted hydrogen on the dye, there are added cer- 
tain catalysts, which are usually basic in nature. Cer- 
tain metallic oxide and hydroxides such as those of 
titanium, iron and manganese may be used. but the 
best results are obtained when organic bases such as 
pyridine and quinoline are emploved. In that case 
there is no need for the catalysts. 


Tar Distillation 


The Thermal and Chemical Research Company has 
been assigned British patent No. 170,324 on a process 
of distilling tar, in which the mixture that is to be 
distilled is used in the condenser in such a manner 
that it undergoes partial fractionation without mix- 
ing with the vapors in the condenser, so that there 
is a fractional condensation of the vapor by the cool- 
ing action of the mixture to be distilled. Hence the 
mixture is used to regulate the temperature of one 
or more sections of the condenser by regulating its 
rate of flow through the section in accordance with 
its temperature in the latter. This is done by making 
its rate of flow depend on a thermostat in the section. 
The method is extremely useful in the case of tar 
distillation, when the tar is run into a still maintained 
at a temperature above that of the highest boiling 
constituent to be vaporized. 


Gas-Saving Device for Gas Cookers 


This is made in the form of a shallow metal box, the 
upper side of which is closed except for one or two 
openings, while the under side is partially open. The 
box is placed over one of the gas rings of the cooker, 
so that the heat of the flame is directly communicated 
to the vessel placed on top of it, and that nortion of 
the heat which is deflected therefrom is not lost as in 
the regular type of gas stove but directed by the box- 
like construction to the other opening therein, on 
which there are placed other cooking pots. ‘The posi- 
tion of the heat conserver is such that the top of the 
box comes flush with the top of the stove. This ap- 
pears to be a very useful and effective way of saving 
heat in the gas stove. For further details the reader 
is referred to British Patent No. 168,439. 








Low-Temperature Distillation in Rotary 
Retorts 


In the heating of retorts to carbonize the coal there- 
in by the combustion of producer gas in the flues, 
using preheaters and heat recuperators, it has been 
found that the maximum efficiency is attained at a 
consumption of fuel, amounting to 10 to 15 per cent 
of the raw coal carbonized. Recent experiments have 
shown that with a coal, containing from 3 to 4 per 
cent moisture, only 2.5 to 2.75 per cent of the tota' 
heat value of the coal is required to produce carbon- 
ization, the rest, that is 7.5 to 2.25 per cent, going to 
waste. 

According to H. Nielsen (see the Gas World, 1921, 
433), internal heating of the retort is the most effec- 
tive manner of saving this heat. This is accom- 
plished in a revolving retort of the type used in ce- 
ment and ore-roasting work. The coal enters at one 
end and passes through the retort by gravity in coun- 
tercurrent with the combustion gases, forming the 
heating medium. For this purpose an inert gas is 
used, and it has been found that producer gas or wa- 
ter gas lends itself very well to this end. The article 
gives some detailed figures on the heat available in 
the gas and on that required for the carbonization of 
the coal. It was found that the actual heat required 
to distill the coal was 4 per cent of the heat value in 
the coal itself and when there was added thereto the 
heat required for the production of steam used in the 
gas producer and to take care of the thermal effi- 
ciency of the same, the total consumption of heat. 
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amounted to between 6 and 7 per cent, which is just 
about half that used in the most efficiently operated 
externally fired retorts. 

From one ton of soft coal (11,400 B.t.u.) there was 
obtained a total heat yield amounting to a thermal 
efficiency of 80 per cent. About twenty gallons of 
tar oils, fifteen to twenty pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate from the gas retort alone and when the am- 
monia is recovered from the gas generator, twenty- 
eight to thirty pounds of ammonium sulphate were 
obtained per ton of coal treated. 





Coke as a Fuel in Locomotives 


A symposium recently held in England on the 
question of the use of coke in steam boilers of loco- 
motives and of other transportation and power en- 
gines revealed the fact that there was considerable 
coke being used in that way with very good results. 
Opinions were expressed that the field can be devel- 
oped into an important market for coke. For further 
details, see the Gas World, 1921, 429. 





Ammonia from Ammoniacal Liquor 


The distillation of ammonia from ammoniacal 
liquor without the use of steam is the subject of Brit- 
ish Patent No. 167,719. The ammoniacal liquor, as 
it is received from the gas works, is passed through 
tubular heaters which form jackets for the stills and 
is sprayed into a first chamber under an initial pres- 
sure, after which the spraying of the liquor into a sec- 
ond chamber is effected by the pressure developed in 
the first chamber. The heat for heating the liquor 
and the distilling chamber is supplied by waste flue 
gases. The pressure within the chamber is main- 
tained at the proper point by the aid of a regulating 
valve. Any number of chambers may be combined 
in this manner. For the treatment of the fixed am- 
monia salts the liquor may pass into an intermediate 
chamber containing a reagent. The process may be 
used for the manufacture of pure ammonia as well 
as for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. 





Gas Making with Molten Lead 


The use of molten lead to convert materials into 
gaseous form has been used to some extent in the 
cracking of crude petroleum, and the trouble found 
with the process was mainly due to the fact that large 
amounts of carbonaceous matter were left in the lead 
and the latter was soon rendered ineffective thereby. 
The use of molten lead to convert coal into gas is a 
new development, and a patent on such a process has 
just been secured by the Thermal Industrial & Chem- 
ical Research Company, Ltd., of London (see British 
Patent No. 171,282). The process consists in immers- 
ing a weighted quantity of coal in a bath of molten 
lead kept at the desired temperature. The products 
of carbonization are collected in the regular manner. 
The pieces of coal are confined in a cage and plunged 
quickly into the molten metal under a bell-shaped 
vessel communicating with a condenser and gas me- 
ter. The process is evidently intended for laboratory 
use only in the determination of the amount of gas 
that can be distilled from a given quantity of coal. 


Oil and Gas Prospects in the Cedar Creek 
Anticline and Vicinity 


Results of Investigation by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey — 


The Cedar Creek or Glendive-Baker anticline is the 
outstanding structural feature of an areca of about 
4.000 square miles in Dawson, Prairie, Wibaux, Fal- 
lon and Carter counties, Montana; Slope and Bow- 
man counties, North Dakota, and Harding County, 
South Dakota. This anticline extends from Yellow- 
stone River, near Glendive, Mont., across the south- 
west corner of North Dakota, and into northwestern 
South Dakota, for a distance of about 100 miles. 

The geologic structure of this anticline was exam- 
ined in the fall of 1921 by Gail F. Moulton and N. W. 
Bass, of the U7. S. Geological Survey. Department of 
the Interior, who worked under the general direction 
of W. T. ‘Thom, Jr. The mapping of the structural 
details of the southern half of this main anticline was 


greatly facilitated by the courtesy of the Absaroka 


Oil Development Company in making available for 
reference their detailed structural map of that area. 
Previous work by Calvert, Winchester, Hares, Bauer 
and other members of the U. S. Geological Survey 
also included maps that show the areal geology oi 
the anticline and of the adjacent territory, and afford- 
ed the information used in this report in regard to the 
principal structural features of areas near Ekalaka, 
Marmarth and Camp Crook. 

The Cedar Creek fold may be looked upon as an 
offset continuation of the northern end of the Black 
Hills uplift, whose direct extension fades out into a 
series of low flexures that parallel the Cedar Creek 
anticline in the area south and west of Baker. These 
flexures are commonly marked by relatively steep 
short westward slopes and by much longer and more 
gradual northeastward slopes. The east limb of the 
Cedar Creek anticline also shows some irregularities 
of dip ten or twelve miles east of the anticlinal crest, 
and the small anticline shown by Stebinger, in U. S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 471 (p. 286), probably ex- 
tends southward from 7. 17 N., R. 58 E., in a direc- 
tion roughly parallel to the Cedar Creek fold. Domes 
that are probably due to minor cross-folds have been 
imposed upon the axes of the large anticline and to a 
less degree upon the smaller anticlines. 





Solubility Tests of American Oil Shales 


In order to make more complete the data for a 
paper on “Solubility of Typical American Oil Shales 
in Solvents for Petroleum,” solubility tests on the 
standard Colorado shale have been made at the Co- 
operative Oil Shale Laboratory at Boulder, Col. A 
number of runs were recently made at Boulder with 
the large horizontal retort under different rates of 
heating. As was expected, the yield of oil drops off 
as the rate of heating becomes slower, but the qual- 
ity of oil is improved. In no case has the yield of 
oil been more than 90 per cent of that obtained in the 
small assay retorts, nor has oil of eaual quality been 
obtained. Many of the difficulties in ‘iistillations 
from the rotary retort have been caused by fine dust 
in the oil. A method of filtering before distil!ation 
has been developed. The work with the horizontal 
retort is proceeding. 
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Here and There in Selling 
(Continued from page 111.) 


title, he is the “works”; that is, most folks think of 
Jones when they think of the company, and when 
they have any dealings with the company they are 
sure to “get hold of Jones.” 

P.S.—Sometimes Jones is the manager, but first he 
was just Jones, who worked for the Company, 
and who practised humanity and consideration to 
man. 





A Weekly Meeting 


The merchandising manager who wants to know 
what is going on in the territory immediately under 
his salesmen’s hats and that comprising the city his 
company serves will do well to “get the boys in” 
about once each week, and have a round table talk 
on the company’s time for an hour. These little get- 
together meetings of the boys, if properly conducted, 
will be very productive, but the boys must be made 
to feel that their ideas are going to be given due con- 
sideration, and that they are to speak up during these 
meetings. If this can be accomplished many valuable 








age 
Lots of Folks Just Think They Think 


ideas will be advanced looking to increased sales, 
better service and more personal efficiency. But 
don’t go too strong on “jazz” and technical stuff un- 
til you get them halter-broke. 


The Suggestion Box Again 


While the “suggestion box” is an old idea, it is a 
good one if properly handled. First, there must be 
appointed some one or a committee of two or more 
to receive and classify the suggestions and confer 
with those making suggestions that are decided to be 
of sufficient value to merit a trial and for which the 
person making the suggestion is to be rewarded. 
From the selling end as I see it, a suggestion box 
should be used. There is ever a different way in 
selling, and the more ideas the selling department 
has the better able they are to meet all classes of 
prospects and to solve all kinds of selling problems 
—get a suggestion box working. Pay, say, a dollar, 
for every good idea. Maybe the boys can show you 
some new tricks. 


Prosperity in "Twenty-two—for Thinkers 


If, as individuals, the gasmen will sit down and 
think for one hour each day for one week between 





Maybe They Can Show You Some New Tricks 


now and April 1, no difference in what branch of the 
industry they may be employed or in what capacity, 
they will, by April 1, be ready to fool the world by 
putting some push into their person and disproving 
the statement that “their minds are trammeled,” for 
if twelve hours won’t produce an idea I miss my 
guess. You ‘nerchandising managers “use your 
bean” and sta:+ something besides talk. Lots of 
folks just think they think. But the kind of thought 
that will put pej into your personnel is the kind that 
is needed in ’twenty-two, but it will take more than 
a twenty-two-caliber thinker to get away with it. It 
will take the kind of thinker Ralph Waldo Emerson 
had in mind when he said, “Beware when the great 
God lets loose a thinker on this planet. Then all 
things are at a risk. It is as when a conflagration 
has broken out in a great city, and no man knows 
what is safe or where it will end. There is not a piece 
of science but its flank may be turned to-morrow; 
there is not any literary reputation, not the so-called 
eternal names of fame, that may not be revised and 
condemned. The very hope of man, the manner and 
morals of mankind, are all at the mercy of a new 
generalization. Generalization is always a new influx 
of the divinity into mind. Hence the thrill that ar. 
tends it.” The American Gas JourRNAL is for you— 
now, all together, let’s think in ’twenty-two. 


Selling Gas Mantles 


The gas company that intends to maintain its 
domestic lighting business will do well to cultivate 


Get a Few of the Boys and Talk to Them 
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Most Breakage Comes After Sundown 


the neighborhood druggist, and see that he carries an 
ample stock of standard gas mantles and small glass- 
ware, such as cylinders and chimneys, where there is 
any use by the neighborhood of upright lights. 

The drug store is usually the only “night store’ in 
the neighborhood, and as most breakage comes after 
sundown, after the gas company store is closed, the 
neighborhood drug store is the logical and conven- 
ient service station. In order to “sell the druggist,” 
you want to acquaint him with the fact that if he can 
get folks to come to his store for gas mantles, that he 
will sell them ice cream, chewing gum, cigars and 
many other articles of merchandise that he would 
not otherwise, “just because they happened to see 
them” when they came in to purchase a gas mantle. 
You should advise him regarding the brands to carry 
and tell him that if he will stock them, purchasing 
from you or from the manufacturer direct, that you 
will feature his name in your advertising pertaining 
to gas lighting. A little co-operative work of this 
kind will build up some mighty good friends for the 
gas company. In approaching a druggist on a propo- 
sition of this kind you can do so with the full assur- 
ance that it is a ninety-to-one shot that he will take 
it up, for you are going to show him a way to in- 
crease sales, a way to additional profits. Try it out 
and, after you have a number of druggists stocking 











mantles and glassware, run an advertisement on gas 
lighting and say that these drug stores carry a full 
line of standard, approved accessories. 


Using Coupons in Advertising 


In using coupons in connection with local advertis- 
ing, especially newspaper advertising, why not make 
the coupon a coupon order instead of a mere request 
for information, that a salesman call or a catalogue 
be sent? 

It may ke contended by some “that folks will not 
place an order that way,’ Lut we can't agree with 
them. Many articles of merchandise are purchased 
through the use of coupon orders that are not as well 
knewn as gas appliances, and often from concerns 
who are not at all known by the purchasers of the 
merchandise. It can be done. 

Did some one ask, “How about those who are not 
ready to purchase but who would later be sold if they 
had the full information about the appliance?” To 
those—let’s refer to human nature. Is it not a fact 
that if persons are attracted by, and read, an adver- 
tisement and thereby their interest is aroused to the 
point of desire, whether it be for the article adver- 
tised or for additional information or a catalogue that 
they will find a way to secure it? Yes, the coupon 
order will make a saving in distribution or selling 
cost, if your advertisement is clean cut as to appli- 
ance, price and terms—and the idea is different, and 
worth trying. 

COUPON 
I am interested in the GASCO Range 
have representative call. 

Name 

Street 

City 


Please 


ee 
ee 


ee 


COUPON ORDER 
City Gas Company: 
Please send to my address and connect ready 
for use one GASCO Range, as advertised, pay- 
ments to be made in accordance with offer print- 





ed in: 
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Speaking of Business Co-operation 


Louis Herzog, 
Col., addressing 
said: 

“Twenty-five years ago when a man saw his com- 
petitor coming down the street he crossed to the 
other side to avoid meeting him. 

“We must learn that too bitter competition will 
not only hurt our rival in business but will injure our 
city, and in return act as a boomerang on ourselves. 

“T recently was in Dallas, Tex. There, in virtually 
every store of the city, the spirit of co-operation for 
the good of Dallas is exemplified in signs reading, 
‘We are members of the Dallas Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and if we haven’t what you want well tell 
you where you can get it in Dallas.’ 

“This is the spirit which will make Dallas a great 
city. It is the spirit which should be displayed in 
every city. 


of the Gate Tire Company, Denver, 
jobbers, salesmen and proprietors, 
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Co-operative Sales Plan Being Used by Gas 
and Electric Shops 


In an announcement to all employees of the Phila- 
delphia Company and its affiliated corporations, H. A. 
Keyes, vice-president and general manager of the 
Gas & Electric Shops, of Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly 
the Equitable Sales Company, offers each an oppor- 
tunity to assist in the sale of gas and electric appli- 
ances and at the same time to earn a commission for 
prospects turned in. 

The plan as outlined in circular No. 1, sent to every 
employee, is as follows: 


To Employees of Philadelphia Company and Affili- 
ated Corporations: 

The Gas & Electric Shops offer you an opportunity 
to turn your spare time into dollars in accordance 
with plan which is briefly described. 

If you will talk personally with your friends or 
acquaintances and interest them in the use of gas or 
electrical time and labor saving devices, obtain their 
consent to have a representative call or induce a visit 
to one of the Gas & Electric Shops, you will, in the 
event of a sale within sixty days to persons whose 
names you send in, receive a commission for each 
sale made. 

If the name sent in has been received within the 
previous sixty days you will be notified immediately 
that this name is credited to someone else. 

You can easily earn from $5 to $25 each week by 
devoting your spare time, in a representative way, to 
this work. This plan does not require you to go out 
and sell goods—it merely requires you to tell others 
the advantages and economies of using the up-to-date 
gas and electrical devices to be found on sgle in the 
Gas & Electric Shops, obtain permission for a repre- 
sentative to call or induce a visit to one of the shops. 

If you desire descriptive literature or further in- 
formation, telephone or visit one of our shops and we 
will gladly help you. 

Arrange to secure the following form of prospect 
cards from your department head or at any of the 
Gas & Electric Shops. After interviewing the pros- 
pect send cards to H. A. Keyes, Jenkins Arcade. 


FORM USED 


H. A. Keyes, Vice-President, 

Gas & Electric Shops, 

Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa.- 

I have talked personally with 
SS eS ers eee ey reer eet OT 
POE Cae ee GOR b Bab KG ee vkibsntacadasbr eda 9 
ey eee Pes ee 
He (she) would like to have a representative call 


ve Cea A Geeta: A ree eee ee OR 
We ees ME eS. SRK as c's ova oe SG 
ee RE. iy sin eee Ckaie k's dP Vee ces 
BN oe CS Venda adewe eer sue viele 
BE AR 5. ve Chwadacweesnkcdcceds Department 


No credit can be given or commission paid unless 
the employee sending in the card has actually talked 
with the prospect, received permission to have some- 
one call, or induced a Visit to one of the Gas & Elec- 
tric Shops and purchase is made within sixty days. 

The scale of commissions paid is as follows: 















































aa ie 5 vos 0 ene 84 enue bn ad $5.00 
BEUAE GRREMINOS ois db oes knee esesesseons 5.00 
IL-5 we'd ds HAWES oo chr dbe OKdAEe eRe 5.00 
ED I eis co. UE oe Saw eubeeewnres 2.50 
Free Westinghouse sewing machines......... 5.00 
Western electric sewing machines........... 2.50 
Gas or electric ranges, $50 to $100............ 2.50 
Gas or electric ranges, $100 and up........... 5.00 
Gas or electric water heaters, $50 to $100..... 2.50 
Gas or electric water heaters, $100 and up..... 5.00 


On the total amount of sales of all other merchan- 
dise to customers you induce to visit the stores a 
commission of 5 per cent. 


Waste vs. Thrift 


Through the newspapers the Gas & Electric Shops, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been advising the public to 
study their methods of using gas. A recent insertion 
read as follows: 

“A large part of the gas passing through most me- 
ters is being wasted because the gas is burned when 
not needed. 

“The gas is burned in the cooking range when there 
is no vessel over the flame. The water heater is al- 
lowed to burn twenty-four hours per day and many 
times to heat the water hotter than needed. The win- 
dows are opened when the room is too warm instead 
of turning down the heating stove. In other ways 
gas is burned needlessly and wasted. 

“Conservation does not consist in not using the 
gas for purposes for which it is best adapted. It 
means the wise use—the thrifty use—of this most 
valuable fuel. 

“Study your own methods of using gas and you 
will realize how easy it is to economize and to secure 
greater value from the gas which you ‘buy. 

“Use gas but do not waste it 

“Demonstrations of how to use gas at Gas & Elec- 
tric Shops.” 


Renders 100 Per Cent Service 

“During the recent cold snap the Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company of California served 100 per cent 
service,” declared Ferdinand R. Bain, president and 
general manager of this fast-growing southern Cali- 
fornia utility. “Due to the fact that we have as 
nearly as possible kept abreast of the growth of this 
progressing section, we have, with rare exceptions, 
been able to meet the growing demands for gas serv- 
ice in all of our forty-three cities. 

“Even in such cities as Long Beach and San Pedro, 
which are growing at a phenomenal rate, we ren- 
dered good gas service during the past cold period. 
We received some 5,000,000 cu. ft. of natural. gas 
daily from the Signal Hill oil fields, adjacent to Long 
Beach, which supply tided us over the cold days in 
fine shape. 

“While we were unable to keep ahead of the peak 
load at Santa Monica and vicinity, that was due to 
the fact that we were unable to obtain a sufficient 
supply of gas at our source of supply. In all of our 
districts, Orange County, Whittier, Pomona, Mon- 
rovia, Long Beach, Santa Monica Bay, Santa Barbara 
and Ventura County, the demand for gas jumped 
tremendously. While normally in the cities where 
we operate we plan each year on from 10 to 20 per 
cent increase, this year’s peak days broke all records, 
in some cities the demand being in excess of 50 per 
cent over last vear’s peak days.” 
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Public Utilities Securities. Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 





Feb. 2, 1922 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co.........-. Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 9914 100% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co..........+. First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 88% 90 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... RE is des vacwcqwien May 1,1945 88 893% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 

OD DED ircka sccdencees First Ref. 734s...... Dec. 1, 1945 105 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 8314 84 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 7s ....... Feb. 1, 1925 10234 103% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co.......... First Consol. 5s..... jen, 1.08 72 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co.......ccces Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 85 88 
Detrett Cuts Ges Co. ... ..ccccocses | See Jan. 1,1923 95 97 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

PIER idiwsccteaewade WUE Bic cniwcoves Jan. 1,1928 % 98% 
Hudson County Gas Co............ ee ee ae Nov. 1, 1949 8 8&8 
Luclede Ges Light Co... .. cscccces Ref. & Ext. 5s....../ Apr. 1, 1943 87 88 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 98% 100 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s..-... Mar. 1,1946 85 8&8 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... 4 a ae May 1, 1927 s9 = o91 
Pacthe;: Ges 4 Biec. Co. «2. <cccscce Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 87 88 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.........06. First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 104% 105% 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937. 93 95 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s ....... Sept. 1, 1947 85 86 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... PME Tivccknsesicess July 1, 1937 91 92% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 8 £989 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1,1949 78 82 
Southern California Gas Co........ 4 BSG Se ae Nov. 1, 1950 94 98 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1, 1957 83 86 
Washington Gas Light Co......... Geberal Sess. i... 605 Nov. 1,1960 9 91 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
GE -GCOMIGCEEE civciccacedeveds First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 85 87 
Cities Service Co. Earnings 1921. No changes were made in 


Earnings of Cities Service Com- 
pany for December, 1921, contin- 
ued to show improvement over 
preceding months, gross for De- 
cember being $1,193,449, an in- 
crease of $16,556 over November 
and $473,180 over gross for Sep- 
tember, 1921. After providing for 
all expenses, interest and other 
prior charges, net earnings applica- 
ble to reserves, dividends and sur- 
plus for December were $995,597, 
while after setting aside require- 
ments for payment of dividends on 
the preferred stock there was a bal- 
ance for the month applicable to 
reserves, dividends on the common 
stock and surplus of $585,967, an 
increase of $22,153 over November, 


prices for mid-Continent crude oil 
in December, while in the public 
utility division there was a gratify- 
ing improvement in both gross and 
net revenues, net from operations 
being the largest for any month in 
the history of the company. For 
the twelve months of 1921 com- 
petitive net earnings from opera- 
tions of public utilities reflected an 
increase of 32 per cent over 1920, 
with all indications pointing to a 
steady improvement in the utility 
business for 1922. For the twelve 
months ending Dec. 31, 1921, gross 
earnings of Cities Service Company 
were $13,461,770, with a balance, 
after providing for all expenses, in- 
terest and other prior charges of 





$10,846.585, the balance available 
for reserves, dividends on the com- 
mon stock and surplus for the year 
being $5,989,954, equivalent to 
$13.04 on the average amount of 
common stock outstanding. A 
complete statement follows: 


12 Mos. Ended Dec. 31, 1921— 
Gross earnings ...$13,461,770.13 
Expenses ........ 517,054.25 
Net earnings . 12,944,715.88 
Int. on debentures 2,098,130.67 
Net to stock...... 10,846 585.21 
Div. pfd. stock.... 4,856,631.50 
Net to com. stock 

and reserves .. 5,989,953.71 

12 Mos. Ended Dec. 31, 1920— 
Gross earnings . . .$24,698,039.43 
Expenses ........ 700,472.70 
Net earnings ..... 23,997,566.73 
Int. on debentures 1,941,628.22 
Net to stock...... 22,055,938.51 
Div. pfd. stock.... 4,685,474.90 
Net to com. stock 

and reserves ... 17,370,463.61 

Month of December, 1921— 

Gross earnings ... $1,193,449.13 


pS ee 31,418.21 
Net earnings 1,162,030.92 
Int. on debentures 166,433.67 
Net to stock...... 955,597.24 
Div. pfd. stock.... 409 630.60 


Net to com. stock 
and reserves ... 585,966.65 
Month of December, 1920— 
Gross earnings ... $1,826,493.17 
Expenses 60,603.77 





Net earnings 1,765,889.40 
Int. on debentures 174,321.14 
Net to stock...... 1,591,568.26 
Div. pfd. stock.... 400.803.55 
Net ta com. stock 
and reserves ... 1,190,764.71 
Municipal Gas Earnings Show 


Deficit 

Dalton, Ga.—Dalton’s municipal- 
ly owned gas plant showed a small 
deficit in 1921 operations, accord- 
ing to a report to the City Council. 
Total net profit of the city’s munici- 
pally owned public utilities was $14,- 
969.65, over and above the loss 
shown by the gas plant. 
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Decision in Atlanta Rate Case 
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Awaited with Interest 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia State 
Railroad Commission has filed an 
answer to a bill of the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company by which an injunc- 
tion was obtained by the company 
prohibiting the commission from 
lowering gas rates here. A hearing 
as to whether the injunction should 
be made permanent was to have come 
up in the Federal courts Saturday, 
Jan. 7, but was postponed and prob- 
ably will be held some time later this 
month at New Orleans. 

The commission in its bill denies 
that the base rate of $1.55 per thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas is confiscatory 
of the gas company’s properties as 
it: claims, and also denies the com- 
pany the right of figuring its fran- 
chise worth $1,000,000. It further 
states that the company has no legal 
right to expect rates in the future to 
compensate it for an alleged loss of 
$1,000,000 from 1917 to 1920. 

Final outcome of the case is be- 
ing watched for with considerable in- 
terest by gas company officials 
throughout the country, in that the 
decision given, whichever side it may 
favor, will serve to establish some 
interesting and important points of 
law relative to the right of a State 
utility commission in the controlling 
of utility rates. 


Buffalo Tries Mixed Gas 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The mixed gas 
scheme tried out for the first time 
last week has turned out above the 
highest expectations of the men who 
fostered the innovation, according to 
Bert C. Oliphant, president of the 
Troquois Natural Gas Company, 
when he was interviewed, after the 
first day of the mixed gas supply for 
the city. 

Over 3,000,000 ft. of artificial gas, 
the output of the Donner coke ovens, 
were sent through the gas mains of 
the city, on the first day of mixed gas 
supply. 

Mr. Oliphant said: “There is no 
doubt but what the mixture of arti- 
ficial and natural gas will prove a 





great boon to the city and will relieve 
the gas shortage of the winter 
months. By the middle of next 
week we expect that the 3,000,000 cu. 
ft. supply of the first day will be in- 
creased to 6,000,000 cu. ft., which 
in addition to the natural gas will 
make the gas supply in Buffalo 
ideal.” 


Gas Co. Elects Directors 


The election of directors for the 
Sykesville-DuBois Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, Sykesville, Pa., took place in 
the office of the corporation on Jan. 
12, when the annual meeting was 
held. The old board of seven direc- 
tors was re-elected with one excep- 
tion, that of John Dinger, of DuBois, 
who will be succeeded by Frank D. 
Leipold, of Clearfield. 

Following are the names of the 
newly-elected directors: George R. 
Null, A. W. Sykes, J. Frank Raine, 
E. A. Wells, R. W. Utzinger, Frank 
D. Leipold and Otto J. Nupp. The 
board will organize next Monday 
evening at its regular monthly 
meeting. 





First Issue of “Snapshots” 

Atlanta, Ga.—To foster a closer 
relationship between the company 
and its employees the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, of 
Atlanta, started in January the 
publication of a monthly house or- 
gan known as “Snapshots,” and de- 
voted entirely to the interests of 
the workers. It is an eight-page 
four-column paper, one of its prin- 
cipal features being a department 
through which special merit in in- 
dividual employees is given public 
recognition. 


Gas Production 


Not counting debate in Congress, 
Americans used 319,888,000.000 cu. 
ft. of artificial gas last vear. 

This is an achievement, compar- 
ing it with a generation avo, wher 
mother had to wash the smoked 
chimneys of the kerosene oil lamps 
and trim their wicks daily —Dixor 


(Ill.) Telegraph. 





Bridgeport Gas Co. Cuts Rate 
10 Cents 


Bridgeport, Conn.—A 10-cent re- 
duction in the price of gas per thou- 
sand cubic feet to take effect March 
1, will reduce the gas bills of the 
average size household in the city ap- 
proximately 6 per cent, according to 
an announcement made by George S. 
Hawley, vice-president of the 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company. A 
new schedule of rates set the cost of 
gas for the first 5,000 cu. ft. con- 
sumed per month at $1.50 per thou- 
sand cubic feet, as compared to the 
rate of $1.60 now in effect. 

The new schedule for one month’s 
consumption as announced by Mr. 
Hawley is given as follows: First 
5,000 cu. ft., $1.50 per thousand ; 20,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.30 per thousand; 25,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.25 per thousand; 50,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.20 per thousand ; 400,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.15 per thousand ; 500,- 
000 cu. ft., $1.10 per thousand, and 
for all over 1,000,000 cu. ft. $1.05 
per thousand. 

The new schedule shows a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents in charges for the 
first 5,000 cu. ft. per month, as com- 
pared with the old schedule, and the 
elimination of the 10,000 and 15,900 
cu. ft. classes and substitution of the 
20,000 cu. ft. class in their stead. 
Consumers of the present 10,000 cu. 
ft. class will pay more than under 
the old schedule. Under the old 
rates, the cost was $1.50 per thou- 
sand cu. ft. for the 10,000 cu. ft. 
class, and $1.40 per thousand for the 
15,000 cu. ft. class. 

In commenting on the new prices, 
Mr. Hawley said, “Oil is the only 
commodity that has decreased in cost 
to us. Anthracite coal has not de- 
creased in cost. We have just made 
a contract for oil which will save 8 
cents per thousand cubic feet in man- 
ufacturing costs. Our oil supply, 
however, will not run out until 
March. and we propose to give the 
public the benefit of this first reduc- 
tion and the prices beginning with 
bills rendered on Aprill, will be re- 
duced 10 cents for the first 5,000 
cu. ft. 
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N. Y. Consolidated Answers 
Mayor Hylan’s Charges 

Charging that Mayor Hylan 
does not claim to be a consumer of 
the company, and that he further 
denies the powers and challenges 
the validity of the existence of the 
Public Service Commission, the 
Consolidated Gas Company has 
filed with the Public Service Com- 
mission its answer to the complaint 
made by Mayor Hylan against the 
$1.25 rate. in which he also asked 
the commission to hold hearings. 
In its answer the company points 
out that Mayor Hylan is attacking 
in the courts the jurisdiction and 
powers and “even the validity of 
the existence” of the Public Service 
Commission, before which he now 
makes his application for a reduc- 
tion in rates, and the company con- 
tends that the commission has 
therefore no right or reason to act 
upon the mayor’s complaint. 

The Consolidated Gas Company 
admits that the consumers of gas 
in the City of New York have no 
remedy against the charging of 
“extortionate rates,” except as is 
provided by the statute attacked by 
Mayor Hylan, but points out that 
the mayor does not allege himself 
to be a consumer of gas sold by the 
Consolidated Gas Company and 
that his complaint does not relate 
to any rates charged to the City of 
New York as a consumer of gas. 
It is furthermore stated in the com- 
pany’s answer that the mayor de- 
nies the powers and challenges the 
validity of the existence of the 
Public Service Commission, which 
he says is the only tribunal with 
power to protect gas consumers 
from excessive rates. For this rea- 
son the answer alleges that Mavor 
Hylan could have no right or 
standing before the commission. It 
is contended by the company that 
the Public Service Commission has 
no jurisdiction or reason to enter- 
tain a complaint, which is tenta- 
tively, conditionally or conjectural- 
ly brought before it. It is urged 
that the company ought not to be 
subjected to the great labor and 
expense of preparing to defend it- 
self against the complaint, only 
tentatively filed with the commis- 
sion, upon an allegation of the 
complaint that any action of the 
commission will become null and 
void in the event the cortentions of 
Mayor Hylan are sustained by the 
court in which the mayor is attack- 
ing the jurisdiction and even the 
very existence of the tribunal he- 


fore which he brings his complaint. 

Denial is made that the City of 
New York or the mayor may pros- 
ecute a complaint before the com- 
mission as to the rates charged to 
private consumers of gas as it has 
been specifically held by the State 
and Federal Courts that the City 
of New York has no legal interest 
in or concern with the rates 
charged for gas supplied to con- 
sumers other than such municipal- 
ity and no legal right to expend the 
money of taxpayers and the time of 
public officers and employees in en- 
deavoring to concern itself with 
gas rates. The courts have further- 
more specifically held that the 
mayor and corporation counsel 
have been vested with no roving 
authority and no duty, power nor 
right to undertake to represent or 
purport to act in behalf of private 
consumers of gas as to rates sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. These 
rulings of the courts have been 
made in suits involving both the 
Consolidated Gas Company and 
the Public Service Commission up- 
on applications by the mayor and 
corporation counsel, and despite 
requests by the Public Service 
Commission for a ruling favorable 
to the right of the City of New 
York to participate in proceedings 
as to gas rates. 

The gas company says that the 
starting of a new hearing now up- 
on the complaint of the city would 
involve an unnecessary waste of 
the moneys of the taxpayers and 
the company because the Public 
Service Commission started hear- 
ings last June as to the rates of 
this and other companies, and that 
these hearings have been in prog- 
ress with the city’s counsel and ex- 
perts participating in them. 

Denial is made to Mayor Hylan’s 
claim that the company has been 
and is charging an excessive rate, 
and the answer says that at all 
times subsequent to Aug. 5, 1920, 
the Public Service Commission and 
its predecessor, the Public Service 
Commission of the First District, 
have been vested with power to in- 
vestigate and regulate gas rates 
and to reduce them if the facts 
found upon such hearings so war- 
ranted, to any figure in excess of 
80 cents per thousand cubic feet 
of gas. 

As to the detailed criticism of 
the gas company’s expenses and 
operations made by A. S. D. Little, 
the city’s expert, on which Mayor 


Hylan’s complaint was based, the 
gas company’s answer sets forth 
the company’s position at length 
and adds a denial that the informa- 
tion purported to have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Little is “either true 
or truthful.” The company also 
denies that Mr. Little is “an ex- 
pert engineer in gas rate investiga- 
tions,” and denies that the alleged 
“illustrations” set out in the may- 
or’s complaint are based upon data 
filed with the commission or upon 
anything else “except the vagaries 
of a prejudiced and uninformed 
mind.” The answer of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company was sworn 
to by George B. Cortelyou, presi- 
dent of the company, while Mayor 
Hylan did not swear to his com- 
plaint. 

The answers filed by the New 
York Mutual Gas Light Company, 
the Standard Gas Light Company, 
the New Amsterdam Gas Com- 
pany, the East River Gas Company 
of Long Island City, the Bronx Gas 
& Electric Company and the New 
York & Queens Gas Company. to 
complaints by Mavor Hylan served 
simultaneonsly with that against 
the Consolidated Gas Company, 
are along similar lines. 


D. W. Camp Again Is Gas 
Light Co. Head 

Middletown, Conn.—Daniel W. 
Camp was again re-elected presi- 
dent of the Middletown Gas Light 
Company at the recent annua! 
meeting, J. Gordon Baldwin secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. G. Learned 
general manager and E. R. Gib 
bons superintendent. Directors 
chosen were Daniel W. Camp, R. 
Markham. J. Gordon Baldwin, F. 
C. Smith and J. E. Wilson. Mr. 
\WVilson is a new members of the 
directorate, succeeding Edgar C. 
Weston, formerly manager of the 
local company. 








Condensing Equipment for 
Export 


Shipment has been made of a ten- 
foot water tube condenser, together 
with quite a number of thirty-inch 
valves and piping, which are to be 
installed in the plant of the Societe 
Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The contract for this work was 
placed through the Canadian FEngi- 
neering Agency of New York City. 
The materials were all fabricated by 
the Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany. 
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Activities of Baltimore G. & E. 
Employees 

Baltimore, Md.—The group ed- 
ucational meetings for members of 
the Baltimore Gas & Electric As- 
sociation, the employees’ organiza- 
tion of the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, have 
enjoyed genuine popularity this 
winter. The first meeting in Jan- 
uary was held on the ninth. J. H. 
Wolfe, superintendent of the 
Spring Gardens plant, the gas man- 
ufacturing department of the com- 
pany, was the speaker. A part of 
the meetings was given over to an 
inspection of the Spring Gardens 
plant. 

The second meeting was held on 
the tenth and was addressed by 
C. P. Crane. He spoke about some 
phases of the work in the executive 
offices of the company. On the 
seventeenth J. L. Wolfe repeated 
his address of the ninth before the 
operating office, gas and electric. 
On the eighteenth the general ser- 
vice and balancing departments 
held a joint meeting. On the same 
day the operating stores and pur- 
chasing department held a joint 
meeting and on the twentieth the 
application, meter-reading and bill- 
distributing departments got to- 
gether for a joint meeting. W. H. 
Cassell, head of the customers’ ac- 
counts department, was the 
speaker. 

On the twenty-fifth A. C. Tavlor 
spoke on “Work of the Main Gas 
Extension Department.” On the 
twenty-seventh the members of the 
credit, collection, industrial power 
and fuel departments held a joint 
meeting, for which J. L. Nixon. of 
the collection department, was 
chairman. An interesting meeting, 
particularly to those of the con- 
struction departments, is being 
planned by the gas manufacturing 
group at which a representative 
from the Bartlett Hayward Com- 
pany will speak on “The Fabrica- 
tion of Materials for Gas Works 
Construction.” 

A series of three meetings of the 
transportation group will be held 
in the immediate future. A feature 
will be the showing of twelve reels 
of motion pictures dealing with 
construction and running of auto- 
mobiles. 

The largest educational group 
meeting ever held attracted 217 
people on Dec. 14. It was a com- 
bined meeting of the financial, cler- 
ical, operating stores and purchas- 
ing departments. Carl M. Distler 


spoke on “Relation of Employer 
and Employee.” Minor C. K. Jones, 
chief chemist at Spring Gardens, 
the gas manufacturing plant, gave 
a splendid talk recently on the 
composition of the gas with which 
the people of Baltimore are being 
supplied. In a non-technical man- 
ner, by the heip of illustrations on 
a blackboard, Mr. Jones talked 
about the relative proportion of 
each constituent of gas. This meet- 
ing was one of the best ever held 
by the gas manufacturing group. 

The group educational meetings 
in October were attended by 580 
people, those in November by 634 
employees, those in December by 
an estimated total of 709. 

Announcement has been made 
by the prize awards committee of 
the 1922 contest. This committee 
passes upon papers submitted by 
employees in competition for 
money prizes. The papers are 
based upon a ten-point plan—four 
points for ideas of benefit to the 
company’s service or welfare; three 
points for originality of ideas; two 
points for general interest; one 
point for English. The committee 
urges the writers for constructive 
papers, not a mere recital of ac- 
complishments. The prizes include 
five first prizes of $25 each, five 
second prizes of $15 each and five 
third prizes of $10 each. These 
awards are made for papers of 
merit in each of the following 
groups: Accounting, electric tech- 
nical, gas technical, merchandising 
and company relations with the 
public and the employees. 

The big social feature of the 
month for members of the associa- 
tion was the January jamboree, 
held on Jan. 25. The big hit of 
the evening was the playing of 
lotto games on a big scale, for 
which thirty-five gas and electric 
appliances were awarded as prizes. 
Dancing was on the program, for 
which the association orchestra 
furnished music. Over 700 mem- 
bers of the association and their 
friends enjoyed the evening’s pro- 
gram. 





Consumers Invited to Visit 
New Plant 


New Bedford, Mass.—Nearly 200 
acceptances in response to the invi- 
tations sent out by the New Bedford 
Gas & Edison Light Company to in- 
spect the new plant have been re- 
ceived. An invitation to the general 
public will be made at a later date. 


Commission Orders $1.65 Rate 


for Jacksonville 

Jacksonville, Fla—The Jackson- 
ville Gas Company has been or- 
dered by the City Commission to 
put into effect a gas rate of $1.65 
per 1,000 cu. ft. by March 29. An 
engineer representing the coimmis- 
sion has completed an investigation 
of the costs of gas production, and 
the order of the City Commission 
was given following the filing of 
his report. The gas company is 
seeking a compromise, asking a 
rate of $1.70, with a discount of 10 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for prompt 
payment of bills. The present rate 
in Jacksonville is $1.85. 


New Water Gas Set for 
Rockaway Plant 


The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has recently 
been awarded a contract by the 
Queens Borough Gas & Electric 
Company for the installation of an 
additional eleven-foot carbureted wa- 
ter gas apparatus at its plant in Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 

This apparatus will be of the new 
U. G. I. cone-top tvpe and will have 
included the various improvements 
perfected by the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Company, which constitute a 
modern set. 








Appointed Chief Engineer 

Announcement has been made by 
A. W. Thompson, president of the 
Philadelphia Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, of the appointment of Captain 
Ralph Rainsford, an engineer of 
New York, as chief engineer of the 
company, to succeed F. Uhlenhaut, 
Jr., who has resigned. Captain 
Rainsford will assume his new du- 
ties on Feb. 1. He has had a varied 
and extensive operating and engi- 
neering experience and served for 
two years in the World War as cap- 
tain of engineers. 





Rate Reduction Announced 


Nashville, Tenn—It was an- 
nounced at the last meeting of the 
city council of Huntsville, Ala., that 
the gas rate in that city had been cut 
to $2.20 per thousand square feet by 
the Huntsville Gas Company. In 
making this reduction the company 
stated that they had lost money dur- 
ing the past few years but reduced 
operating expenses and elimination 
of leakages made possible the reduc- 
tion. 
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Service Club Dinners 


Baltimore, Md.—The first of the 
Service Club dinners for members 
of the Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Association, employees of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company, was held on Jan. 
21. This dinner was for members 
of the Ten Year Service Ciub. The 
second function, held on Jan. 28, 
was for members of the Fifteen 
Year Club, and the third dinner for 
members of the Senior Club, will 
be held on Feb. 4. 

The Service Clubs were organ- 
ized three years ago. The idea of 
the clubs is to express a due appre- 
ciation of their loyalty and to bring 
the men of long service in the com- 
pany’s organization together to en- 
joy a good dinner and get them ac- 
quainted. ‘The function of the 
clubs has been to inculcate a spirit 
of good fellowship and to let the 
wearers of the service badge meet 
and know each other, no matter in 
which department they may work. 
Eligibility for membership is the 
period of service enjoyed by those 
men who form the personnel of the 
various clubs. 

There are three service clubs. 
The Ten Year Club has a member- 
ship of 307. These members have 
been with the company from ten 
to fourteen. vears. The Fifteen 
Year Club has a membership of 
306. These members have been 
with the company from fifteen to 
twenty-four years. The Senior 
Cluh embraces members who have 
been with the company twenty-five 
years or more. This club also in- 
cludes a number of pensioners, in- 
cluding George B. Rixham, with a 
record of fifty-six years; Philip 
Callahan, fifty-five years; T. 
O’Connell, fifty-five years; Patrick 
Sweeney, fifty-four years; A. R. 
Wilbur, fifty-one years; Patrick D. 
Gibney, fifty years. There are 100 
members of the Senior Club. 

The deans of the Ten Year Club 
have been J. S. Cruikshank and F. 
M. Weller. James E. Kane was 
elected dean at the dinner on the 
twenty-first. The deans of the Fif- 
teen Year Club have been R. H. 
Lang and Major H. S. Barrett. The 
deans of the Senior Club have been 
Albert L. Anderson, Andrew R. 
Wilbur and H. G. Zishop. 

The Ten Year Club dinner on the 
twenty-first was a decided success. 
The members met at six o’clock in 
the Lexington Building, where the 
new members were welcomed into 
the club and were presented with 


certificates of membership. Sev- 
eral short addresses were made af- 
ter which the gathering adjourned 
to the Century Theater Roof Gar- 
den, where dinner was served and 
an entertainment enjoyed. Many 
parodies on members of the com- 
pany were sung, several comedy 
gifts were bestowed on the new 
dean. The professional acts were 
given a great reception. The com- 
mittee in charge worked overtime 
that everybody should have a good 
time—and everybody did. 





A Change in Name 

The Gasbag, a monthly maga- 
zine published in the interests of 
the employees of the Australian 
Gas Light Company, of Sydney, 
Australia, has changed its name to 
the Gaslight. 

It is a very interesting and amus- 
ing sheet containing news items 
contributed by the employees con- 
cerning the social, business and 
athletic activities of all sections of 
the Australian Gas Light Company. 


Helena Gas Co. Reduces Rates 

The Helena (Ark.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has decided to re- 
duce its rates. The new rates, to 
be retroactive effective with the 
meter-reading dates of the latter 
half of December, 1921, are as fol- 
lows: For consumption of 700 cu. 
ft. or less in any one month the 
charge shall be $1.58 gross ($1.50 
net). This shall also be the month- 
ly minimum charge.’ Over 700 cu. 
ft. and for the next 4,300 cu. ft., 
$1.75 per thousand; next 29,000 cu. 
ft., $1.50: next 25,000 cu. ft., $1.25; 
over 50,000 cu. ft., $1.15; 5 per cent 
discount for payment by the 10th 
of the month following that in 
which service is rendered. 

Gas sold by prepayment meters 
shall be sold at the rate of $1.90 per 
1,000 cu. ft., as at present. and the 
minimum charge per month for all 
prepayment meters shall be $1.50 
per month net 

This reduction is equivalent to 
about 6 per cent of the gross rev- 
enue. 








Sprague Meter Co. Enlarges 
Manufacturing Facilities 
The Sprague Meter Company, 

Bridgeport, Conn., has _ recently 

purchased two buildings adjoining 

their present factory. 

The remodeling of both build- 
ings will start at once, one to be 
used for offices and the other to in- 
crease manufacturing space. 


Oil Operations in Salt Creek 
Field 


Casper, Wyo.—Oil operators of 
this region are endeavoring to ob- 
tain freight rates that will permit 
shipments of crude oil from Casper 
or other Wyoming points to a re- 
finerv in Mississippi Valley or mid- 
continent fields in competition with 
mid-continent crudes. 

Recent reduction by Burlington 
to Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, by which it will accept gaso- 
line for delivery to Baton Rouge, 
La., at 50 cents a hundred, has 
awakened interest of oil officials. 
General opinion is that if Burling- 
ton can afford to carry gasoline at 
50 cents a hundred crude oil could 
be carried for 30 cents from Casper 
and laid down at Whiting, Ind., for 
around $2.50 a barrel, while cost of 
mid-continent crude laid down in 
Whiting is about $3.18 a barrel. 

With such a rate in operation 
here, Salt Creek operators claim 
they can produce at a fair profit 
instead of having oil stored in the 
ground, as now. At present pipe- 
line capacity here is about 45,000 
barrels a day, while actual produc- 
tion could be 100,000, as shown by 
test recently completed by Mid- 
west Refining Company. 

Continental Oil Company has 
purchased a site for its first filling 
station in Wyoming, at Cheyenne. 
Several other sites are under con- 
sideration, and service will be ex- 
tended to other cities. 

Major De Capdeville, French 
financier, and M. E. Brunet, repre- 
sentative of a prominent French 
oil corporation, have been visitors 
in the Wyoming oil fields the past 
two weeks. Major De Capdeville, 
who has visited every known oil 
field of the world, asserts no dis- 
trict holds out greater promise 
than Wyoming. especially the Salt 
Creek field. 

The ninety-mile gas line con- 
structed by Midwest Refining 
Company and Producers & Refin- 
ing Corporation was put in opera- 
tion Jan. 9, when gas from the Fer- 
ris field was lighted under stills at 
Standard Oil Company plant at 
Casper. The line will carry 30,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily, though 
capacity has not been reached so 
far. Producers & Refiners Corpo- 
ration has contracted its full pro- 
duction to the Midwest, and is 
rushing the completion of three 
wells in Mahoney Dome gas belt, 
which when finished will be con- 
nected with the Casper line. 
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“Utility Rates Depend on 


Conditions”—Insull 


Syracuse, Ill.—-‘Why | am in the 
utility business” was told by Samuel 
Insull, head of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, the elevated lines 
and official or stockholder in another 
flock of public utilities, in an address 
before the Mid-Day Club in Spring- 
field. 

“I come before you as a man proud 
of his business,” he said. Among the 
reasons for this pride, Mr. Insull 
gave the following: 

Pleasure in helping to solve the 
great problems involved in semi- 
public business. 

The pleasure in “making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,” meaning, as he explained, 
the saving of 2,000,000 tons of coal 
annually, made possible by the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern II- 
linois, composed by absorption and 
consolidation of forty-four small, 
isolated companies. 

The feeling of satisfaction that 
comes from contemplating the huge 
armies of men and women, who are 
directly interested in the public utili- 
ties and depending upon them either 
for their livelihood through capital 
or labor investments or for service as 
consumers. 

“The question most frequently 
asked of utility managers throughout 
the State is, ‘When are rates coming 
down?” said Mr. Insull. “I will 
answer that by letting you in on a 
secret. 

“We managers of public utility 
companies have no more control over 
rates than you have. ‘The Illinois 
Commerce Commission hasn’t any 
control over them. City councils and 
village boards have no control. I 
could no more maintain a rate that 
was too high than I could push back 
the Atlantic Ocean. Neither can any 
other utility manager. 

“Economics is the governor of 
rates. It is an automatic adjustment 
that goes on relentlessly. Managers 
and commissions can influence it on- 
ly momentarily. I will show you 
how it works: 

“Twenty years ago the Common- 
wealth Edison Company in Chicago 
had a rate of 20 cents a kilowatt 
hour. Every one patted us on the 
back and marveled at its cheapness. 
If we charged 20 cents to-day we 
would be the laughing stock of the 
utility business of the world. 

“The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company was chartered with author- 
ity to charge $2.50 a thousand cubic 


feet for gas. If it charged that to- 
day it would not be in business. 

“The street car lines in Chicago 
used to get 5 cents for hauling pas- 
sengers one and one-half miles and 
you had to pay toll on many different 
lines if you traveled much about the 
city. To-day you can ride thirty- 
two miles for a single fare—go from 
any part of the city to another part 
for a single fare. 

“The telephone companies used to 
charge you $3 or $4 a month for the 
privilege of talking to 100 or 200 
people in the community, and you 
thought the service cheap. To-day 
for the same price you can talk to 
many thousands, and connected up 
with your telephone are 13,000,000 
other phones in the nation.” 





Gas Service Now a Certainty 


Tottenville, N. J.—At last—gas! 

South Shore people have been 
anxiously waiting and longing for 
gas for domestic and manufacturing 
purposes nearly a century. They 
have been hoping against hope that 
the East Shore Company would ex- 
tend its mains to this part of the 
Island, but this expectation has 
proved fruitless, and is undoubtedly 
hopeless. 

Now, without public warning, a 
group of enterprising citizens has 
surprised the community by an- 
nouncing the incorporationo of the 
Gas Service Corporation, with $500,- 
000 ‘authorized capital, to establish 
and operate a modern standardized 
thoroughly practical gas plant in the 
fifth ward, and it only remains for 
the 26,000 gasless residents of the 
South Shore to express their appre- 
ciation of the movement and make 
reasonable pledges to use this most 
important of household necessities, 
and they will have it. 

The company is composed of sub- 
stantial men residing in different lo- 
calities between Tottenville and 
Great Kills. The project has been 
quietly worked up during the past 
several months and all the details 
have been carefully provided for. 
The location of the plant has not 
been definitely determined and there 
are numerous localities in the ward 
suitable for the purpose. The com- 
pany will undoubtedly select the 
most advantageous site, considering 
both the cost and convenience. The 
official details of the enterprise ap- 
pear in the following statement fur- 
nished for publication by the com- 
pany’s representatives and virtually 


‘ 





the entire story is contained therein: 

“The Gas Service Corporation, 
with the capital stock of $500,000 
was incorporated Jan. 17, under the 
laws of ‘New York, to provide gas 
service for that portion of Staten 
Island, known as Westfield. For 
several months a careful engineering 
investigation has been in progress of 
all the details necessary to give each 
of the communities in this territory 
long-needed gas service. It is al- 
most unbelievable that thousands of 
people living within the houndary of 
the greatest city of the world have 
been using coal and oil stoves to sup- 
ply their domestic wants. At the 
same time vital industries have been 
built up in many other localities that 
really belong to Westfield. 

“It is the well-defined purpose of 
this company to produce gas for each 
community by the most modern and 
efficient methods known to engi- 
neers, and to supply it from one cen- 
tral plant. Careful investigation 
shows that by the new high pressure 
method of rendering gas service, 
each consumer gets all the gas he 
wants at any time. This corpora- 
tion realizes that service for domes- 
tic and industrial purposes is of 
prime importance for the comfort 
and industrial development of each 
community. 

“Completed engineering details 
call for a high pressure line along 
Amboy Road connecting Tottenville, 
Richmond Valley, Pleasant Plains, 
Prince Bay, Huguenot, Annadale, 
Eltingville and Great Kills. From 
this large line laterals will be run 
to supply Kreischerville, Rossville 
and newly developed communities. 

“This corporation has been formed 
by local men of recognized standing: 
J. J. Kramer, president and senior 
member of the law firm of Kramer, 
Bourke & Calgano of 220 Broadway, 
R. V. Colton and F. E. Newberry 
of Great Kills. Mr. Newberrv is a 
well-known gas utility operator who 
started in the business with the Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, of 
Chicago. C. B. Reese is a gas and 
electrical engineer of national ac- 
quaintance. 

“The office of this corporation is 
at 220 Broadway, Room 603. The 
paramount thought in the mind of its 
president is to give Westfield the gas 
service for which it has long waited 
and truly deserves. A limited issue 
of the stock will shortly be offered 
for sale. This company has applied 
to the Board of Estimate for a fran- 
chise to lay its mains.” 
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Baltimore New 10,000,000-Ft. 
Holder Nearing Completion 


The new 10,000,000 cu. ft. gas 
holder in course of erection at the 
Spring Gardens station is nearing 
completion. The forty-two-inch 
and forty-eight-inch pipe connec- 
tions to the holder are yet to be 
made. After purging the air from 
the crown of the holder it will be 
ready for use. When fully inflated 
the height from the bottom of the 
tank to the top of the spherical- 
shaped crown is 237 ft. 3 in., the 
crown having a rise of eighteen 
feet. The tank is 273 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter, covering a ground area 
of about one and a half acres. The 
whole tank rests on a concrete slab 
275 ft. in diameter, and 24 in. thick 
at the rim and 18 in. thick inside 
the rim. 

The 10,000,000 cu. ft. steel tank 
type of holder is the largest of its 
kind that has been erected. New 
York and Chicago have the only 
other holders of this size which 
have yet been erected. The larg- 
est gas holder ever built is a 15,- 
000,000 cu. ft. tank holder located 
at Astoria, N. Y., and a similar one 
of 12,250,000 cu. ft. capacity is lo- 
cated in London, England. 

The Bartlett Hayward Company 
of Baltimore are the contractors 
for the erection of this holder, and 
the contractors for the foundation 
work were the B. F. Bennett Build- 
ing Company and Whiting-Turner 
Company, of Baltimore. 





Contracts for Purifiers 


The Charleston (S. C.) Consoli- 
dated Railway & Lighting Company 
contemplates additions to its purifi- 
cation system and to that end has 
awarded a contract to the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company, of Philadel- 
phia, for the installation of a twenty- 
one-foot diameter purifier, together 
with all connections, as well as new 
foundations for existing purifiers. 

This company has also received 
contracts from the Consumers Gas 
Company, of Reading, Pa., and the 
Savannah (Ga.) Gas Company for 
the installation of purifiers. 


The materials and connections for 
the new purifiers for the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have recently been shipped. 
These were fabricated by the West- 
ern Gas Construction Company. 


Scott Gas Appliance Company 
Announces Prize Winners 
in Name Contest 


At the recent annual convention of 
the American Gas Association at 
Chicago the Scott Gas Appliance 
Company, Inc., of Washington, D. 
C., announced a contest for a trade- 
mark name for its line of gas ranges. 

The first prize offered was an all 
white enamel Scott Gas Range, val- 
ued at $200, and the second prize 
was $100 in gold. 

Due to the illness of one of the 
judges, the selection of the winning 
name was somewhat delayed. How- 
ever, a unanimous decision has now 
been reached by the remainder of the 
committee of judges, after careful 
consideration of all the names sub- 
mitted. 

The winner of the first prize was 
Frank A. Woodworth, of 60 Wall 
Street, New York, of the gas engi- 
neering department of the Henry L. 
Doherty organization. His entry was 


“ON 


F “FOR THRIFT 





the “Scot-For Thrift” trade-mark 
name design illustrated herewith, 
with the stipulation that either 


“Scot” or “Scott” could be used in 
connection with the design. 

The second prize of $100 in gold 
was awarded to A. F. Beringer, vice- 
president of P. W. Brooks & Co., 
which operates a number of public 
utilities companies. His suggestion 
was “Scott Tri-Power,” suggestive 
of the triple usefulness of the Scott 
gas range. 

The judges’ job was an arduous 
one, for several thousand names 
were submitted. They came from 
every branch of the gas industry and 
from every section of the country. 
It was a truly popular contest, with 
entries by heads of big companies, 
by shopmen, installation men, sales- 
men and office workers. Many of 
the names and phrases suggested fell 
short of meeting one of the chief 
qualifications of the contest. They 
were not capable of being copyright- 
ed, as stipulated in the conditions. 
C. Hugh Duffy, of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, one of the judges, who is 
a patent attorney, passed on he pro- 
tectability of the various names sub- 
mitted. 


Commission Reduces Rates in 


Elkhart 


A reduction in gas rates for the 
city of Elkhart, Ind., estimated by 
the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion to be 12 per cent, was announced 
last Monday by John W. McCardle, 
chairman of the commission. The 
decrease becomes effective Feb. 1. 

Mr. McCardle first announced the 
decreased rates when Mayor B. F. 
Leader, of Elkhart, and Orin M. 
Conley, Elkhart city attorney, called 
on him for information concerning 
the merger of the seven Indiana util- 
ities, of which the Elkhart Gas & 
Fuel Company, whose rates were re- 
duced, is one, under the ownership 
of the Indiana Mlectric Corporation. 

The city of Elkhart petitioned for 
the decrease. The hearing was held 
by Examiner Frank B. Faris, at 
Elkhart, Dec. 19. 

The present rates range from 
$1.50 to $1.15 for 1,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
The schedule effective Feb. 1 ranges 
from $1.35 to $1. The minimum 
monthly charge remains at $1. 

The commission found the physi- 
cal value of the property, plus the 
going and working capital, to be 
$676,512. This value was arrived at 
by taking the commission’s valuation 
in a former rate case and adding to it 
additions and betterments since that 
time. In the hearing the company 
introduced appraisals relative to the 
cost of reproduction as high as $1,- 
020,292. The company estimated the 
present valuation of its property to 
be $876,548. 

The company asked for a return 
of 8 per cent on its investment. ‘The 
commission allowed a 7 per cent re- 
turn. Mr. Faris said the commission 
ordered the decrease because of the 
reduction in the cost of coal. 

The commission found that the 
company had failed to get up a de- 
preciation reserve in accordance with 
its former order to do so, and in es- 
timating the operating expenses for 
a future period made a deduction of 
$2,000 for realized depreciation 
items, improperly charged to mainte- 
nance. 


Complete 72-Mile Gas Line 

Billings, Mont.—Natural gas from 
the Mid-West Refining Company’s 
gasser in the Elk Basin field, seventy- 
two miles south of Billings, has been 
turned into mains of the local dis- 
tributing company, marking consum- 
mation of a $2,000,000 project un- 
dertaken by the Ohio Oil Company 
through its gas operating subsidiary, 
the Gallatin Natural Gas Company. 
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Legislation Eliminating Tax- 
Free Securities Meets with 
General Approval 

Washington, D. C.—Strong in- 
dorsement of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment that would place 
a ban on future issues of tax-free 
securities is being voiced throughout 
the country by leading newspapers, 
men prominent in finance, industry 
and business, and men conspicuous 
in public life, all of whom have be- 
come aroused to the necessity of 
establishment of a basis of unifor- 
mity in taxation of securities. 

Estimates of the amount of tax- 
exempt securities that are outstand- 
ing range as high as $30,000,000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
urges favorable consideration of the 
proposed amendment at the hands of 
Congress. “It would be better if all 
kinds of investments were subject to 
the same principles of taxation,” he 
says. 

President Harding, in his message 
to Congress in December, said: 

“The drift of wealth into non-tax- 
able securities is hindering the flow 
of large capital to our industries, 
manufacturing, agricultural and car- 
rying, until we are discouraging the 
very activities which make our 
wealth.” 

Says John C. Mechen, Chicago 
banker : 

“I condemn such exemption and 
advocate the necessary legislation to 
correct it.” 

Philip H. Gadsden, of Philadel- 
phia, representing the American Gas 
Association, the American Electric 
Railway Association, and the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
says adoption of the proposed 
amendment would bring solution to 
the greatest problem of public utili- 
ties—that of competing with tax-ex- 
empt securities in attractine capital. 

“The proposed prohibition of tax- 
exempt securities is necessary if pub- 
lic utility companies are to live in 
the future,” he said. “Elimination 
of the tax-exempt feature would en- 
able utility companies to get cheaper 
money, which would contribute to 
cheaper gas, electricity and street car 
service automatically, and would also 
affect steam road financing.” 


Coke Plant Ownership Change 


The capital stock of the Ports- 
mouth Solvay Coke Company has 
been jointly acquired by the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company and the 
Whitaker-Glessner Company, and a 
reorganization of the company ef- 








fected. The name has been changed 
to the Portsmouth By-product Coke 
Company, the main office of the new 
company being at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
where the by-product coke ovens are 
located: 

The Portsmouth By-product Coke 
Company owns and operates Free- 
burn Mine in Pike County, Ky. The 
mine furnishes high-grade by-prod- 
uct coal to the coke ovens at Ports- 
mouth and also furnishes steam coal 
to the trade. 

The officers of the reorganized 
company are: President, J. H. 
Frantz, Columbus, Ohio; vice-presi- 
dent, R. H. Sweetser, Columbus, 
Ohio; secretary-treasure, H. K. 
Moore, Portsmouth, Ohio; auditor, 
J. L. Watkins, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
superintendent of coke ovens, D. L. 
Huestis, Portsmouth, Ohio; superin- 
tendent of Freeburn mine, Thomas 
de Venny. 





Court Urges Conservation 


Cleveland, Ohio.—In fixing an "p- 
ward sliding scale of rates for nat- 
ural gas in Cleveland, the Cuyahoga 
County court of appeals, after a 
thorough and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the natural gas. situation in 
Ohio, said in its decision: 

“We are satisfied from the evi- 
dence in this case that the supply of 
gas is fast decreasing, to such an ex- 
tent that it is a well-known fact that 
the Utilities Commission of Ohio 
voiced that sentiment in a report that 
the gas should be conserved in some 
way or it would soon be a thing of 
the past. 

“It must be conceded by all that 
for domestic use no other fuel has 
ever been discovered that is quite as 
economical and useful as natural gas 
at a reasonable rate, and it should be 
conserved, if possible, for the use of 
the domestic consumer, and that is 
the reason for a rising scale.” 

Referring to figures of E. W. 
Bemis, the city’s expert, the court 
said: 

“We cannot help but come to the 
conclusion even from the testimony 
of Mr. Bemis, based upon his own 
valuations, erroneous as they are, 
that the rate fixed in the ordinance 
of 35 cents does not bring a fair re- 
turn to the gas company, and is, 
therefore, confiscatory.” 

The court authorized the East 
Ohio Gas Company to place in ef- 
fect a sliding scale of rates, ranging 
— to $1 per thousand cubic 

eet. 


J. Ledlie Hees Re-elected 


Auburn, N. Y.—J. Ledlie Hees, 
of the F., J. & G. Railroad Company, 
was elected as the head of the Adi- 
rondack Power & Light Corporation 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders held at the company’s 
office in Amsterdam. The customary 
business was transacted, and the ap- 
proval of the stockholders concern- 
ing the transactions of the year were 
expressed. 

The following directors were 
elected to serve a term of three 
years: Charles E, Brewer, of Herk- 
imer; Darius E. Peck, of Schenec- 
tady ; Charles S. Ruffner, of Amster- 
dam; Cornelius D. Scully, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Elmer J. West, of 
Glens Falls. 

Following the stockholders’ meet- 
ing, a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was held, at which officers of 
the company were elected as follows: 
President, J. Ledlie Hees; first vice- 
president, Charles S. Ruffner; vice- 
president, Roger W. Babson; vice- 
president and secretary, Darius E. 
Peck; vice-president, Henry W. 
Peck; vice-president, P. T. Haseom ; 
vice-president, Flmer J. West; trea- 
surer, J. M. Brucker; assistant trea- 
surer, J. S. Heinz; assistant secre- 
tary, J. F. McKinney; assistant sec- 
retary, C. P. Hamilton. 

Charles S. Ruffner was appointed 
general manager, J]. M. Seay was ap- 
pointed general auditor, and J. F. 
McKinney was appointed general 
counsel. The executive committee 
was elected as follows: Walter S. 
Wyman, Anson W._ Burchard, 
Francis E. Frothingham and Owen 
D. Young. 

Among those from out of. town 
who attended the meeting were C. H. 
Brewer of Herkimer; D. E. Peck, of 
Schenectady; O. D. Young and A. 
W. Burchard, of New York; C. D. 
Scully, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. J. 
West, of Glens Falls; William 
Hotchkin and F. FE. Frothingham, of 
Boston; W. S. Wyman, of Augusta, 
Me.; Allen Jeffrey, of Schenectady, 
and J. Ledlie Hees, of Sacandaga. 


New Holder for Bloomington 


Contract has been placed for a 
new relief holder to be installed at 
the plant of the Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Bloomington, 1Il. 

The new relief holder will have a 
capacity of 150,000 cu. ft. Contract 
was placed through the United Gas 
& Electric Engineering Corporation 
of New York City with the Western 
Gas Construction Company. 
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Cut Bucks County Gas Rate 


Philadelphia, Pa—A _ reduction 
in the gas rate charged by the 
Bucks County Public Service Com- 
pany from $1.30 to $1.10 a thou- 
sand cubic feet has been ordered 
by the Public Service Commission. 

The body also ordered a cut of 
25 per cent in the electric rate for 
street railway purposes in Phoe- 
nixville. 

The Bucks County company is a 
subsidiary to the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Gas & Electric Company. Of 
nearly a score of complaints about 
gas and electric rates in suburban 
districts, the commission sustained 
but the two, dismissing the others 
as insufficient. 

The commission, however, re- 
duced the valuation figures submit- 
ted by the company from $31,000,- 
000 to $20,500,000. 

Hearings began on the numerous 
complaints before Commissioner 
James S. Benn here last summer. 
Many civic organizations in sub- 
urban districts joined in the action. 

The parent company was or- 
dered to file a tariff of 3 cents a 
kilowatt hour for electric current 
for the Phoenixville, Valley Forge 
and Strafford Electric Railway 
Company for street railway pur- 
poses. 


Consolidated Gas Declares 
Dividend 

The executive committee of the 
Consolidated Gas Company Jan. 31 
declared the usual dividend of $1.75 
a share on the common stock, the 
matter having been referred to it 
for action by the trustees‘last week. 
Payment of the regular distribu- 
tion to shareholders was made pos- 
sible through the declaration of an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent by the 
New York Edison Company on its 
stock, which is owned by the gas 
company. 

Consolidated Gas Company’s 
quarterly dividend calls for an out- 
lay of 1,750,000, of which $1,734,- 
826 will be raised by digging into 
the New York Edison’s surplus. 
There is now outstanding $86,751,- 
300 of New York Edison stock, the 
amount having been increased 
from $69,000,000 in December last 
year. All of the increased stock 
was received by the parent holding 
company. 

In view of the delay by the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court in an- 
nouncing a decision on the legality 
of the so-called 80-cent gas clause 





there was much uncertainty in the 
financial district over whether the 
Consolidated Gas Company would 
declare the regular quarterly divi- 
dend dtte at this time on the com- 
mon stéck. When no decision was 
announced at Monday’s session of 
the court it was thought in some 
quarters that dividend action 
would be postponed. 

“At its regular monthly meeting 
the New York Edison Company 
declared an extra dividend out of 
its undivided surplus earnings of 2 
per cent upon its capital stock, all 
of which is held by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company to declare a 
dividend of $1.75 a share on its 
capital stock, payable March 15, to 
stock of record Feb. 9.” 





Helps for Industrial Salesmen 


The Ofeldt Gas-Fired Boiler Com- 
pany, Inc., Nyack, N. Y., has in- 
augurated a special campaign to 
show how the Ofeldt gas-fired boiler 
fits into the various industries. They 
take up each industry in turn and 
give the salesman facts regarding 
the requirements of each, in the mat- 
ter of steam and hot water, and the 
size of ,Ofeldt boiler that will meet 
all of their demands for such ser- 
vice. The salesman who keeps this 
data will have a fund of valuable 
material to help him make sales, 
where a gas-fired boiler will fill the 
demands. 





Columbia G. & E. Earnings 


Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s earnings statement for 1921 
shows gross earnings of $15,156,- 
284 an increase of 639,541 com- 
pared with that of the preceding 
vear. Net earnings were $7,134,- 
274, a decrease of $99,859. and to- 
tal income was 39,789,424. a drop 
of $118,685. December gross earn- 
ings showed an increase of $66,359 
at $1,524,503 and net earnings for 
that month were $800,006, an ad- 
vance of $88,173 





Gas Earnings Decrease 


Boston, Mass.—The combined 
net earnings available for divi- 
dends of the subsidiary companies 
of the Massachusetts Gas Compa- 
nies for the month of December 
were $297.417.40, a decrease of 
$14,009.34 or 4.5 per cent compared 
with corresponding month a year 
ago. 


Set Base of Biggest Gas Tank 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Forty-six 
minutes from the time President 
W. B. Cline of the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation raised 
his hand as the signal, the base of 
the largest gas holder in the world 
was lowered to its concrete foun- 
dation on Jan. 21. Two hundred 
and seventy-five men, each at the 
handle of an immense jack, took 
one-half turn and the two and a 
half acres of solid steel bottom be- 
gan slowly to settle, being dropped 
on an exact level. 

Engineers and mechanical con- 
struction experts were the guests 
of the gas company officials and 
watched the lowering of the im- 
mense tank. 

The gas holder will be 260 ft. 
high and will contain 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas. The tank bottom is 273 
ft. 3 in. in diameter. Two hundred 
and sixty-nine steel plates are riv- 
eted together with 81.900 rivets, 
the rivets alone weighing fourteen 
tons. The bottom of the tank 
weighs 475 tons. 

Four sixty-inch mains are to be 
installed and through two of these 
mains will be poured the gas to be 
stored and the other two will dis- 
tribute gas throughout the city to 
the consumers. New generators 
and millions of dollars’ worth of 
gas-manufacturing apparatus are 
being completed 

Officials of the corporation, be- 
sides President Cline. taking part 
in the ceremony yesterday, are: 

First Vice-President W. B. 
Baurhyte, Second Vice-President 
Champ S. Vance. Third Vice-Pres- 
ident Charles A. Luckenbach, Gen- 
eral Counsel Paul Overton, Super- 
intendent A. D. Day. W. E. How- 
ton, Frank Weiss, H. J. Kister and 
T. P. McCrav, together with con- 
struction engineers of the plant 





Detroit City Gas Company to 
Reduce Rates 


Detroit, Mich.—City council has 
ordered the Detroit City Gas Come 
pany, subsidiary of the Americar 
Light & Traction Company, to re- 
duce gas rates to those provided in 
franchise or from present rate of 
85 cents a thousand cubic feet to 79 
cents, effective Feb. 15. The dif- 
ference in gross income to the com- 
pany will be approximately $500,- 
000 annually and will save the av- 
erage householder about 22 cents 
a month. 
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Pacific G. & E. Report 

San Francisco, Cal——The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company reports 
for November a balance, after pre- 
ferred dividends, of $173,959, a de- 
crease ot $18.538. For the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30 there was a 
balance of preferred and common 
dividends of $1,170,678, an increase 
of $886.613. 

Accompanying the report is the 
following comment: 

“The company’s income account 
for November, 1921, contrasted 
with November a year ago, shows 
practically stationary gross, heav- 
ily decreased operating expenses 
and an increase of about 9 per cent 
in net. In these respects it follows 
quite closely the published state- 
ments for some months past. Elec- 
tric rates were about 9 per cent 
lower this November, making a 
difference of approximately $170,- 
000 on the month’s business. While 
the public has had the benefit of 
this entire reduction, gross oper- 
ating revenues for all departments 
show a negligible decrease—only 
slightly over 1 per cent—due to fa- 
vorable offsetting factors, such as 
increased gas sales, increased vol- 
ume of electric sales and a greater 
ratio of higher priced energy sold 
for commercial and household pur- 
poses. 

“Operating expenses, after pro- 
viding for about $90,000 of addi- 
tional taxes and contingency re- 
serves, decreased by $137,597. In 
view of the fact that the normal 
winter rainfall this year did not 
develop as early as last season, ne- 
cessitating a reduction of approxi- 
mately 11 per cent in hydroelectric 
generation, this cut in expenses is 
particularly satisfactory and em- 
phasizes the benefits which may 
be anticipated from the company’s 
new and only partially completed 
hydroelectric developments in the 
Pit River basin on streams having 
a certain and almost unvarying 
flow throughout the year. 

“The number of customers added 
in November was 3,733, making a 
gain of 29,787 in the twelve months 
to Nov. 30, 1921, atid bringing the 
total number of customers served 


1921 
$3,035,040 
1,062,402 

371.946 

173,959 
37,550,563 
Net after taxes........... 13,52 
5,044,642 
2,870,881 


November gross 

Net after taxes........... 
Balance for preferred 
Balance for common 
Twelve months’ gross.... 


Balance for preferred 
Balance for common 


O77 «11,334,481 


at the close of November up to 
596,404. It seems probable that the 
600,000 mark will be passed by the 
close of the year. 

“The constant addition of new 
customers in all branches of the 
company’s business and the in- 
creased volume of sales in both the 
electric and gas departments afford 
the ‘surest indication of the con- 
tinuing growth of the company’s 
business, as these factors, unlike 
the usual criterion of gross rev- 
enues, are not influenced by 
changes in rates.” 





Baltimore Had First Gas Plant 


Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore was 
the first city in this country to intro- 
duce gas lighting and the first in the 
United States in which gas meters 
were manufactured. Samuel Hill 
made the gas meters. 

In 1816 Peale’s Museum in Balti- 
more was lighted with gas. This old 
building is still standing on Holiday 
Street. In the early part of the cen- 
tury it was Rembrandt Peale’s art 
gallery and museum. On June 14, 
1816, the Baltimore American print- 
ed an article containing the follow- 
ing : 

“A proposition has recently heen 
submitted to the mavor by Mr. Rem- 
brandt Peale, proprietor of the Bal- 
timore Museum, to light the streets 
of this city by means of carbureted 
hydrogen gas; the very brilliant and 
pleasing light produced by that 
means, the citizens have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing for several 
nights past in the saloon of paintings 
at the museum. 

“The proposition of Mr. Peale was 
submitted to the city council yester- 
day afternoon at an extra meeting 
called by the mayor, and a commit- 
tee of three members from each 
branch was appointed to examine the 
apparatus erected by Mr. Peale for 
manufacturing the gas, and to make 
the necessary inquiries as to the man- 
ner in which it was contemplated to 
light the streets of the city. 

“We learn with pleasure the com- 
mittee was so fully satisfied, after a 
particular investigation, that they 





1920 

$3,103,524 
993 289 
349,440 
192,497 

34,209,973 


—Changes— 
Dec. $68,454 
Inc. 69.113 
Inc. 22.506 
Dec. 18,538 
Inc. 3,340,590 
Inc. 2,188,896 
Inc. 1,262,059 
Inc. 886,613 


3,782,583 
1,984,268 


will unite in recommending to the 
city council to authorize the lighting 
of the city in the mode proposed. 
Baltimore will therefore most prob- 
ably be the first city in the United 
States that will enjoy the advantage 
of this valuable discovery, which 
may be truly called Light of 
Science.” 

Then followed this action: 

“The city council held a special 
session yesterday afternoon, during 
which they passed an ordinance au- 
thorizing the mayor to contract for 
lighting the city by means of car- 
bureted hydrogen gas, and an ordi- 
nance empowering the Gas Light 
Company of Baltimore to lay pipes 
along the streets, squares, lanes and 
alleys of the city for that purpose 
was also passed by both branches of 
the city council.” 

The first gas lamp was on the cor- 
ner of Baltimore and _ Holliday 
Streets. 


Baltimore’s gas company was in- 
augurated in 1816 ; Boston’s in 1821; 
New York’s in 1823. These were 
the first in America; the first in 
Europe was London in 1807. 

In Baltimore the announcement 
was headed, “Gas Light Without Oil, 
Tallow, Wick or Smoke.” An ad- 
mission fee was charged to see the 
lights in the museum. Peale had in 
this museum a monster skeleton 10,- 
000 years old, but the new gas light 
drew the crowds. The charter mem- 
bers of the gas company were Rem- 
brandt Peale, William Lorman, 
James Mosher, Robert Carey Long 
and William Gwynn. Peale was an 
artist of renown and his portraits to- 
day are held at high prices. Lorman 
was a leading merchant and presi- 
dent of the Bank of Baltimore. I.ong 
was the celebrated architect. Gwynn 
was editor of the Federal Gazette 
and one of the directors of the build- 
ing of Washington Monument. This 
was TPeale’s advertisement : 


June 13, 1816. 
“GAS LIGHTS” 

Without Oil. Tallow, Wick or 
Smoke. 

It is not necessary to invite at- 
tention to the gas lights by 
which my saloon of painting is 
now illuminated; those who 
have seen the ring beset with 
gems of light are sufficiently dis- 
posed to spread their reputation ; 
the purpose of this notice is 
merely to say that the Museum 
will be illuminated every eve- 
ning until the public curiosity 
shall be gratified. 

REMBRANDT PEALE. 





